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PREFACE 

These studies of the stockyards district wa% tindertaken to 
secure accurate and detailed information regarding the living and 
working conditions of the people in the neighborhood of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement. For seventeen years this Settle- 
ment has been working, together with the other progressive elements 
in the neighborhood, to solve the problems arising in an industrial 
community conqxraed chi^y of recent immignmts. The activities 
of the Settlement have been as varied as the needs of the people. 
The residents have become an integral part of the community and 
are called upon repeatedly for advice and assistance, especially by 
immigrants unfftmilinr with American customs, laws, and institu- 
tions. This sort of friendly relation^p between Settlement resi- 
dents and the neighbors is often very intimate, and is productive of 
a vast amount of good which cannot be «q>ressed in terms of 
diagrams and statistics. 

The Settlement, however, is and always has been something 
more than a group of "good ne^hbors." Its primary function is 
to encourage all the forces in the community that tend to make 
strong, intelligent, useful, and happy citizens, while combating 
those forces that tend to tmdermine ' the community phy^cally, 
mentally, or morally. To do this work effectively the Settlement 
must know its own community and the relation of that community 
to the dty as a whole. It must know the wages of the workers 
and what those wages will buy; it must know, furthermore, 
whether there are any possibilities of improving wages and working 
conditions; it must know the educational needs of both childroi 
and adults, and the extent to which those needs are being met; it 
must know the housing and sanitary conditions of the district and 
the ways, if any, in which improvements can be made. 

It goes without saying, of (xnirse, that many of the residents 
have gathered much information on these subjects, even though 
they may not have made any special investi^tions. Indeed in 
some respects the older residents have a knowledge of the com- 
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munity which cannot be gained by investigation alone, regardless 
of how thoroughly and scientifically the work may be done. Never- 
theless, as the work of the Settlement became more extensive and 
far-reaching, especially in regard to dvic and social problems, the 
need of a systematic and unified study of the district became more 
and more apparent, and therefore the social survey was undertaken. 

In a study of this kind it is necessary, regardless of the resources 
at one's disposal, to confine the investigation to certain definite 
problems. Otherwise the work may be scattered over too broad a 
field and the results will be of little practical value. Therefore in 
planning our work it was decided to confine our attention to six 
specific subjects, all of which are closely related. 

In the first place, we have attempted to show how conditions in 
the stockyards and in the great packing-houses afiect the standards 
of living in this community. The primary conditions to be con- 
sidered here are wages and working conditions. 

Secondly, we have made a careful study of family budgets in 
order to learn how the family income is expended. This study has 
enabled us to describe with accuracy the actual standard of living 
prevailing among the majority of families in this district. 

Thirdly, we have con^dered the housii^ problem with ^>edal 
reference to what may be done to improve conditions. 

Fourthly, we have made a study of sanitary and health condi- 
tions with special reference to tuberculosis and infant mortality. 

Fifthly, we have investigated the question of backward children 
in our public schools with special reference to learning wky approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the children in the stockyards schools are 
a year or more below the grade they normally should be in. 

And finally, we have endeavored to leam what becomes of the 
boys and girls leaving school between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen with a view to ascertaining the sort of school trdning that 
is needed by such children, and the desirability of establishing a 
system of vocational direction in connection with the public schools 
which will guide those leaving school in the choice of an occupation. 

These subjects were chosen because they deal with factors 
which are among the most important in determining the standards 
of living and citizenship in the stockyards district, and because 
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they are connected with problems with which the Settlement is 
now confronted. 

The investigation was begun on Janiiaxy i, 1910. The staff 
consisted of Mr. John C. Kennedy, who had general charge of the 
survey, and who personally conducted the study of wages and 
working conditions in the packing-houses, the study of health and 
sanitary conditions, and parts of the studies covering family budgets 
and housing conditions; of Dr. Ernest L. Talbert, who made the 
study of boys and girls leaving school between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen; of Dr. Caroline Hedger, Mrs. Caro McArthur, and 
Miss louise Montgomery, who made the study of retarded school 
children; and of Miss Barbara Gustitis, Mr. E. J. McGurty, Mr. 
Alex Wasilewski, Miss Mary Baranow^a, and Miss Vella Martin, 
who assisted in making the study of family budgets. Six of these 
investigators were University graduates who had specialized in the 
social sciences. The other four members were selected chiefly 
because of their familiarity with local conditions and their ability 
to speak the foreign langu^es. All of the members of the staff 
except one were paid workers and all except two devoted their full 
working time to this investigation. The director was employed 
for two years, five of the staff for one year each, three for six 
months each, and one for two months. 

After the work was clearly mapped out so that each investigator 
knew what he was expected to do, he was given the greatest pos- 
sible freedom to do his work in the way he thought best. The 
STq>ervi^on was confined chiefly to correlating the work as the 
investigation proceeded, and to advising various members of the 
staff in the preparation of schedules and the meeting of problems 
that arose from time to time. Hence most of the reports are prac- 
tically independent pieces of work, although they are related parts 
of a general social survey. 

The methods pursued by each investigator are e^lained in the 
respective reports and their conclusions regarding the significance 
of their findings are also given. A general summary of the results 
of the survey and a program for future activity is given by Mr. 
Kennedy in conclusion. It is hardly necessary to state that while 
we believe due weight should be given to the opinions of those who 
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have made this study, yet the Settlement does not necessarily 
indorse all the conclusions and suggestions of the investigating 
staff. Concerning such problems as these there may well be an 
honest difference of opinion in regard to the rights and duties of 
employers and employees, the function and activities of the differ- 
ent departments of the dty government, and the sphere and duty 
of such institutions as the social settlement. 

Throughout the making of this study the staff has had the 
valuable advice and assistance of members of the Settlement 
Board, especially Professors Mead and Hraderson, as well as the 
hearty co-operation of Miss Mary McDowell and other Settlement 
residents. The superintendent, principals, and teachers in the 
public schools, the officials of the Health Department, the officers 
of the Tuberculosis Institute, the United Charities, the School of 
Civics and Philanthropy, and especially the packing companies 
have given us invaluable assistance in the gathering of our data. 

Above all, our thanks are due to the people themselves who live 
in this community for the friendly way in which they have united 
with us to make this study as complete and accurate as possible. 
Without their co-operation in the keeping of family budgets and in 
the furnishing of information on all the problems concerned we 
could have made very little headway. 

Note. — It was the original intention of the committee to have the six 
studies appear simultaneously, but since the study of working-children has been 
completed before the otheis and since there is a. piessing demand by those 
interested in vocational direction and the reoiganization of the public-school 
curriculum for such information, we have decided to publish this paper at once. 



INTRODUCTION: THE PROBLEM, THE METHOD, AND THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 

THE TS.OBLXM 

What are the industrial opportunities for children, espedally 
those between fourteen and sixteen years of age, in the stockyards 
district? What aie the jobs they secure, their wages, and the 
chances for advancement ? Does the public school adjust them 
to the econ(nmc environment? What is the attitude of parent 
and child to the school and to the job ? What is the relation of 
the income of the family to the early leavii^ of school ? What 
is done to bridge the gap between school and work, and to guide - 
the youth to the vocation suited to his capacity and to future 
usefulness P What may be done ? 

These are the main topics of inquiry in this study. They 
relate principally to the immediate situation in the school, the 
family, and juvenile work, but in their implications they are a part 
of the wider problem of the moral and civic welfare of the children 
and of the community. They touch the effect of the work which 
father and child pursue upon social attitude, the consequences of 
irregular employment and "blind-alley" jobs. They revive the 
problem of the function of the public school in an industrial 
democracy. 

THE METHOD 

It may be claimed that the present study has the advantage of 
being focused on a limited area, and of proceeding from a social 
settlement. To know the neighborhood, to have children and 
parents come to the re^dents looking for a job, and to be in touch 
with principals and teachers of the local public schools is to secure 
points of contact and a co-operation generally denied to the 
census taker, and the material secured is likely to be more accu- 
rate, even if more restricted in scope. Finding a position is to the 
boy and girl a specific need which takes away the natural resent- 
ment, when questions are asked. The union of vocational help 
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and keqnng of schedules, therefore, is a way of approach different 
from that of Miss Susan Kingsbury in her investigation for the Massa- 
chusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical Education, and of 
Miss Rachel Edwards for the St. Louis School of Social Economy. 
Miss Kingsbury and her assistants secured their valuable data 
from representative sections of Massachusetts by the usual method 
of house-to-house canvass, and interviews with employers and 
school officials. Miss Edwards, in like manner, studied the city 
of St. Louis. Their reports are comprehensive, taking in the whole 
situation, butsuffer from the exten^on of the field, and the necessarily 
short and slight acquaintance with the persons consulted. An 
immigrant commimity, largely depending on the packing-houses 
for employment, in which the University Settlement has for years 
been a recognized center, presents another problem. 

The Settlement, of course, has long been a means of securing 
employment, so that a kind of historical connection was already 
established. The extension of this endeavor during the nine 
months q>ent in this investigation took the following directions: 

I. Co-operation with employers, visits to firms which employ 
boys and girls, and arrangements by which the employers agreed 
to notify us of vacancies. 

3. Personal letters asking for a conference sent to boys who 
have left school to go to work. 

3. Observation of the tastes and abilities of the children looking 
for work, advice as to the most desirable occupation, securing 
of the best place available, fmd following up the worker so that 
connection with his work might not be needlessly broken. 

4. Prq)aration of schedules, part to be filled out by the appli- 
cant. The schedules included these points: date of leaving school; 
age; grade; reasons for going to work given by parent and child; 
attitude toward school and future occupation; industrial bi<^- 
raphy — wages and treatment by employers; income of the family; 
attendance at night school and other evidence of definite interests. 

KACIAL ELEMENTS 

The people living in the vicinity of the University Settlement 
are largely immigrants, comparatively recent, from Rusaa and 
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southeastern Europe. The region south of Forty-seventh Street 
is considered a desirable residence district, and the Bohemians, 
Lithuanians, and Poles who are prospering tend to leave the more 
crowded tenements to the north for the use of the recent arrivals. 
There is a sprinkling of Irish and German, although the successive 
waves of immigration — Polish, Bohemian, Lithuanian, and Slovak 
—have scattered the older settlers. A comit of 904 boys and girls 
from the local public schools who received their "working-papers" 
during the period between Jime, 1908, and June, 1911 shows the 
following percentages, taking the nationality of the father as a 
criterion: 

Bohemian 31; 

Polish 28 

Xjthuanian ii 

Gcrmsn 10 

Irish 8 

American 8 

Miscellaneous 4 

The same coimt suggests the grouping of races about the local 
public schools. From the standpoint of number, the Seward 
School has a majority of Polish, then in order Bohemian, Lithua- 
nian, German, Irish, Slovak, and American. The Hamline School 
shows a majority of Bohemian, then in order Polish, Irish, German, 
and Lithuanian; the Hedges School is dominantly Bohemian, 
while the Seward branch, closest to the stockyards, contains a 
large preponderance of Polish children. 

The ratio, of course, does not represent the exact distribution 
of races in the district, but it does indicate the large majority of 
the foreign children over the "Americanized." Consequently, 
assimilation is imperfect; old-world customs are not yet adjusted 
to our traditions. As will be seen later, the child is often in sub- 
jection to the patriarchal authority of a parent ignorant of the 
economic as well as of other resources of America. There is an 
advantage in dealing with some unusual conditions found in a 
foreign industrial community, for the low family standards and 
the fewness of opportunities put the school to its severest test, and 
allow us to see the elements of the problem with greater clearness. 
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However, to anticipate again, the general ^tuation regarding the 
work of children is not materially different from that proved true 
of places as remote as England. The problem is not that of race.' 
At first, it was thought that a marked difference in the fortunes 
of children after leaving school would be found to follow racial 
lines, but except for a sffght preference of Bohemian and German 
parents to have theii children follow trades, the situation is the 
same for all, as far as nationality is concerned. 

SECTION I. THE SITUATION IN THE SCHOOL 
A large number of the children in our district attend, at some 
time, the parochial school. Often they leave, after confirmation, 
to continue in the pubhc school until they are fourteen years old. 
The teachers in the pubhc schools are confronted with the difficulty 
of harmonimig two courses of study having diverse aims and 
methods. It is difficult to adjust the ecclesiastical ideal of the 
CathoUc school to the undenominational and dvic purpose of the 
muniripal schools, and a part of the dissatisfaction and dropping 
out of school comes during the critical period when the pari^ 
school child tries to aconmnodate himself to the public school. 

There is excellent teaching in the schools of the stockyards 
district, and there are capable, enthusiastic principals; there is 
also some ineffective teaching, and failure to keep in contact with 
the pupil's interests as he approaches adolescence. Judged from 
the confessions of many administrators in the reports of the 
National Education Association, this defect is not confined to one 
locaJity. In goieral, the primary grades, influenced by the con- 
structive play activities of the kindergarten, are more successful 
than the upper grades. Principals and teachers recognize this 
fact clearly, but the lack of home stimulus, the faulty knowledge 
of our language and institutions, and the precarious family incomes 
all conspire to defeat the most heroic attempts to "hold" the pupils 
■ Mr. Ayrea reaches the coaduuon that io America the schools reach the child 
of the foreigner more generally than they do the child of the native bom American. 
Cf. his table showing peicentagea of children of native parentage as compared with 
duldren of foreign parentage in school at the ages five to fourteen. In the United 
States more white children of native parents are illiterate than is the case with white 
diildien of foreign paimtage (Loitflfdi wt Our Sdumls, pp. loj, 115, 16). 
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after the fifth grade. The excellent Chicago Course of Study, 
introduced by Superintendent Young, because of its attention to 
the economic, dvic, and historical background of the dty and the 
state, vill do miich to give breadth of outlook to the growing youth, 
if well taught by teadiers possessing a sodal and evolutionaiy 
per^>ective; and the success of the cooking, sewing, and manual- 
training instruction now offered points to the need of extending 
such opportunities.' Meanwhile, the struggle of those in authority 
to "raise the standard of scholarship" so as to make it harder for 
the children to seoure work-certificates by adding to the reading 
and writing qualifications now existent is pathetic and useless, 
without the Lntroduction of direct occupational interest from the 
beginning.' As it now is, the "subnormal room" is the best place 
for boys and girls of active, non-bookish dispositions to find free 
outlet to the demand for spontaneous expression. The principal 
of the Hamline School tells the story of a subnormal-room girl, 
who in the absence of the regular teacher during the passing out 
of the children, rose to the occasion and directed the marcfaii^ 
with skill. Such executive capacity is likely to be wasted in the 
case of many when a school system puts a premium upon passive 
receptivity and "recitation." It is small wonder that boys grow 

■ Since this was written, more manual and occupadonal instructioii has been 
provided in the upper grades of the elementary school. This is commendable. Still, 
the new counea appax to have the character o( the ordinary manual traimng. What 
it more desirable is separate vocational courses. There should be teacheis conversant 
with ahop methods and discipline. Vocati<Mial training methods ought to be ^ven 
a fair trial. To add to an already lull curriculum a number of occupational subjects 
taught according to the formal pedagogical methods is clearly an unsatisfactory 



• The Illinois law provides that a worlc-ccitificate may be granted to the child 
by the school authorities when he readies the age of fbuiteai, that until he is sixteen 
the child shall be dtber in school or at wc^, that the period of daily work shall be 
limited to eight hours, and that dangerous cnaployraesitA shall not be entered. 

"Die glaring defect of the laws r^uladng juvenile labor is that no effident madiin- 
eiy is provided by which the child may be kq>t track of until he is sixteen. He may 
ehide the truant officeis entireiy. If he leaves a job he retains his woAing p^>en. 
The a)nq)ulsoiy-education dqiartment does not have a recrad of his whereabouts. 
Thousands of boys and girls are thrown out upon the streets each year. There is no 
educational ovengght. The result ia demoinlizing idleness or entrance into an economic 
atmo^ere peculiarly unsmted to the fitst requirement of adolescence— free expression 
under sympathetic supervison. 
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restless and girls impatient to escape a regime in which they can 
see little present meaning. 

To add to the growing proof of the elimination from school as 
the child grows older, we have the figures prepared from the record 
of attendance in the Seward School, June 33, 1911: 

ATTENDANCE 

Gnub No. <d Pnpib 

KindergsTten 94 

First 336 

Second 173 

Third iii 

Fourth 136 

Fifth las 

Sixth .' 6.1 

Seventh 39 

Ei^th 41 

It is clear that after the fifth grade there is a marked decrease. 
The total niunber of pupils up to the fifth grade, not including those 
in the kindergarten, is 756; compared with the primary grades, 
the grammar grades — from the fifth through the eighth — con- 
tains only s66 pupils. That is, in the upper grades, where most 
of the liberalizing forces which exist in the school are brought to 
bear on the child, there are only about one-third as many students 
to work with, a loss in numbers of 490 pupils. 

It is furthermore true that the high school has comparatively 
littie influence on the life of our neighborhood. Yet teacher 
and principal are practically forced to iirge the child to take 
more advantage of the regular free school fadhties, because of 
their loyalty to the school system." There are few alternatives 
to bring before the child, and if there is no handwork nor machine- 
shop course in the elementary curriculum it is difficult for the boy 

■ In this connection, s statement made by the eighth-grade te&chcr of the Sewud 
School, as to the future plans of the graduates, is relevant. She said that ei^t girb 
and five boys announced their intention to enter high school, two boys and one gill 
were looking for work, one boy and one girl were to attend bumess college, one ffd 
was needed at home to do the housework, one gill was planning to go to the new Techni- 
cal High School, and three were uncertain. The infoimation at least shows a drift 
of opinion. The number who actually reach high school will probably be smaller 
than that given, and the evident desire of the teacher that they should go very likely 
provcdced some of her puiuls to promise. 
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to realize the far-away possibilities of the technical hi^ school. 
As it is, the enthusiasm for technical training of the prindpal and 
manual-training teacher of the Seward School influences a consider- 
able number of the graduates to attend Lake High School, but the 
number is small in comparison with the many who require such 
training and skill. The solicitor for the "business college" rises 
to the emergency and vividly pictures the prosperity following a 
thorough three months' course in his institution. 

The principal of the Lake High School corroborates the state- 
ment that few boys and giils of the district either start or continue 
in high sdiooL The instruction offered in the technical high schools 
is closed to a large mmiber of students who drop out of school 
before the eighth grade. These children are not givoi the kind 
of instruction answering to their varying needs. The failure of 
the high school to reach the handworking groups is strikingly 
exhibited in the stockyards district.' 

GRADES AND AGES OF CHILDREN LEAVING SCHOOL 
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' The seven instances of high-achool attendance found are representative of the 
dtgKe to which the high school attracts and selects. Of the three boys, A was taking 
the two yeara' commercial course, and selling papera to piece out the family Income. 
B, a Polish boy, after trying errand boy jobs for two months, was planning to go, 
although the father's weekly pay was only sii to eight dollars. C was the son of a 
pni^>ering Jewish merchant, was a student by inclination, and bound for the University 
and one of the learned professions, according to his mother. 

One of the girls went to high school for a month, then poverty caused by a strike, 
in which the father took part, forced the daughter into a gum factory. The family 
is now in better circumstances, but there is no sign that the girl wishes a return to 
•diool, M' that her motber desires it. B is pursuing the business course; C, after six 
months, went to a business college, and was seardung for a place, when she was visited. 
The fourth giil belonged to a superior, ambitious famOy, and was studying the 
classical course preparatory to the normal school and the teaching profession. 
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The material for this table comes from the work-certificates of 
497 cases issued between January i, 1909, and June i, 1911, by 
the principals of the local schools. 

Slightly over one-half of the total left school in the sixth and 
seventh grades, and in most cases their systematic "education" 
was finished. It cannot be repeated too often that this exodus 
takes place in the wide-awake, imaginative period of youth. Nearly 
(me-third of the number left school before reaching the sixth grade. 
Of the 17 per cent in the eighth grade, many were not graduated. 
A few left in order to attend business college. 

The figures for the 2S6 boys and the 211 girls may be given 
separately: 
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Before the seventh grade was reached, 59 per cent of the boys 
had stopped school, and 53 per cent of the ^Is. The number of 
older boys who come to this country and attend school for a brief 
period in order to fulfil the educational requir^nent explains in 
part the higher proportion of boys. During the sixth and seventh 
grades,^9 pel cent of the girls received their work-certificates, as 
compared with 4S per cent of the boys. A serious dtuation is 
seen in the branch Seward School where in the last two years 35 
per cent of the boys stopped in the fifth grade, while the onre- 
sponding highest percentage of the girls was 31 per cent for the 
sixth grade. 

AGE or PUPILS LEAVING SCHOOL 

The average age of a total of 608 boys and girls receiving work- 
certificates, between January i, 1909, and June i, 1911, was found 
to be fourteen years and five months, the average for girls being 
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less than that for boys. Twenty-nine per cent of the 377 boys 
went to work as soon as they became fourteen years old. All those 
less than fourteen (at the time of the June closing some under 
fourteen take out their papers), and those not yet fourteen years 
and one month old are placed in the above class. In some cases 
the children refuse to stay in school, even though their graduation 
comes in a week's time ahead. Of the girls, 35 per cent stopped 
school when they reached fourteen, again showing the inferior 
level set for girls. The whole situation discloses how fiimly and 
generally a minimum standard upheld by law is responded to by 
this conununity. 

KEASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOL 

Tliere is some value in catching the drift of sentiment as it 
comes from the lips of parents and children. Their criticism of 
the school is neither discriminating nor condu^ve, yet a success- 
ful school system cannot afford to neglect the reaction of its pupils 
and patrons. To get at the matter, the question was put. Why 
did A leave school P The answers give only dominant hearsay evi< 
dence, nnce there is a difference between professed reasons and 
real ones. 

The answers grouped below are from both parent and child. 
In some cases, several joint reasons were given by the same person. 
Necessarily, we are led away from the immediate school problem 
in the classification of replies. 

SEASONS GIVEN 

A. The first group relates to the illness either of child or 
rdatives, without spedal connection with financial difficulties. 

daw Nomba of Aotmn 

Father ill 9 

Mother ill 8 

Other relatives HI 3 

IDness of child 8 

Four girls and one boy left because of defective eyes, or general 
ill health; one boy was represented by his mother as needing 
"rest"; and a woman said that "hot weather is bad for Nick." 
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B. The second group refers to the economic status of the family. 
Eight persons were needed to work at home either in the parent's 
store or "to tend the baby." One hundred and seventy-one answers 
specified the need of money as the detennining cause, many adding 
the explanation of idleness, irregular work, and low wages of 
members of the family. 

C. A third group of miscellaneous reasons is not without sug- 
gestiveness. Ten boys and girls confessed that being "too big 
and awkward" made them objects of ridicule. Two girls wanted 
money for clothes; four said, "I was confirmed." One boy com- 
plained that he was teased for being a Jew; four were "too old" 
to go to school (although two of them were but fourteen) ; a num- 
ber said, "I am fourteen"; one yoimgster made the proud reply, 
"I was in the fifth grade"; and others revealed the same 
assumptions. Four answers gave, "It's the way we do in our 
family," 

D. The fourth group concerns the opinion of the school. The 
replies are detailed in the loose fashion of the answerers' words. 

Rouon Nmnba ol Annm 

Didn't like school 36 

Didn't learn 18 

Didn't like teacher 15 

Preferred to work 13 

Trouble in school ii 

Subjects not interesting 5 

"Too bad" in school 3 

"Mad at principal" 2 

Put back 2 

Teacher struck him i 

Teacher advised leaving i 

Quit to learn something useful 3 

In all, 330 answers are represented. Out of this number, no 
gave a reason bearing negatively on the school, and 171 gave lack 
of money as the prime cause of leaving school. Miss Edwards 
found that 202 out of 1,085 children in St. Louis gave the economic 
cause, and she estimates that probably a half of these misr^re- 
sented the situation. How far this is true in our district will be 
considered later. 
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ATTITDDE OF PAKENTS TO THE SCHOOL 

While vague in details of criticism, the parents are dissatisfied 
with the schools. They feel that somethii^ is wrong with the 
teachers and the subjects taught; often they cannot see ti,e practi- 
cal advantages of "schooling" for their children. Some women 
complain that the sizth-, seventh-, or eighth-grade teacher does 
not "understand" their sons and daughters. Irritation is apt to 
assume a personal cause, and the natural tendency of mothers to 
take the side of their children leads them to express imreasonable 
dislike for teachers. Yet there is some real Miction. One woman 
fiercely assailed the manual training and general "girl's work" 
for her son; what she wanted was more "mental" education. A 
Bohemian woman used to German methods said that what the 
schools needed was men teachers. However, more than a half of 
the parents consulted appreciate the advantage and necessity of a 
more practical training. Many said that they could have contrived 
to ke^ their children in school , had suitable instruction been offered. 

The high school is a remote institution, not connecting with 
these working people; parents ask, "What's the use of sending 
John to high school? We don't belong to that bimch." They 
do see a value in the business college, because the canvassers of 
commercial schoob make periodic visits to parents in order to praise 
the virtues of "business training." It is hard to convince parents 
that their children can obtain a proper business training in the two 
years' commercial course now given in the high school. Parents 
point to examples of neighbors' children who have become "silly" 
on attending high school. At the most, a brief stay in high school 
is associated with a greater chance to get a "clean job," ifot with 
greater efficiency. 

That one hundred and seventy-one answers specified the need 
of money as the cause of leaving school reveals the ever-present 
strain of making a hving, and it is natural that the attitude to the 
school should be groimded in the practical. If the family resources 
are fitful, the child's wage is considered to be necessary, and under 
these circumstances, concrete proof of the school's economic 
value must be presented before the parents are willing to have their 
children continue. 
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This hard-headedness of the parent is reinforced by custom. 
In reply to the question, Who was responsible for A's leaving 
school ? we have this result: 



Parents and child jointly io6 

Both parents ai 

Mother 48 

Father 37 

Boy 48 

GM 33 

In 38 per cent of the cases leaving school was taken as a matter 
of course both by parent and child; in an equal number of cases, 
the parents, singly or collectively, were the deciding agents, while 
in 24 per cent of the cases, the boys and girls were the active ^ents. 
The fixing of responsibility is of course a most complicated problem. 
Still, we should expect a peasant mother to retain her traditional 
authority in the family, and to demand of her children a contri- 
bution to the family income. Parents say that they must have the 
boy's money, because he will marry soon enough. Thirteen 
children made the statement that they were forced to leave sdiool, 
although they liked to go, and were not " too poor." 

This certainly argues the need of educating parents to the 
American situation. In their behalf, however, it should be said 
that a considerable nxunber expressed a wish that their children 
continue some form of education after leaving the day school. 
Parents were asked, Do you want A to learn a trade ? (whether 
in school or out was not specified). The parents of forty-two girls 
answered yes, twenty-seven no, and twenty-three didn't know. 
Of 108 replies from the parents of boys, sixty-one were affirmative, 
fifteen were negative, and thirty-two were uncertain. 

THE child's CSmCISU OF THE SCHOOL 

Although there is some parental despotism, most of the children 
are entirely willing to leave school. A part of this feeling is due 
to childish love of novelty, restlessness, and lack of forethought 
which would, under the most favorable conditions, be present to 
some degree. Nevertheless, the variety of answers ahready listed 
and the manifest disposition to regard the school as something 
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to be rid of as soon as possible are evidence of a serious lack of 
adjustment. It is true that the child cannot analyze the school 
intelligently. In many cases, he says, rather indifferently, "It's 
all right," and "I liked it while I was there." It is sometimes said 
that girls are more contented with school than boys. This was 
not found to be true in the stockyards. Those girls who gave a 
distinctly favorable opimon were more enthusiastic than the boys, 
but of those who showed marked dissatisfaction, 39 per cent were 
girls. This ratio reveals no decided difference as regards sex, con- 
sidering the fact that in this matter less than one-half of the 
persons from whom opinions were secured were girls.' 

One test of the child's real attitude to school may be found in 
his interest in educational lines of development after he leaves 
the day school." It is fair to judge the success of a school by its 
power of arousing interests. Accordingly, the attempt was made 
to determine the extent to ■which the boys and girls attended 
evening school and dubs after going to work. Forty-five girls 
said point blank that they never had continued or wished to con- 
tinue in night school or to study or to do "heavy reading," some 
of them adding that they were "too tired" or spent their extra 

' More iufbimatioD about the Btatus of boys than of girls naa secured. Wliile 
it is believed that the figures in Kgaid to fftla represent the genenl trend, nune data 
are necessary. A fecial investigation of pris is now under way, and the results of 
tlxis study will be more omdusive. 

■ In studying the uuwers of working boys in night schools and in factories to 
simple questions about dvil government and liistory, Mr. Ristine discovered the 
following: 

"Very few of the boys could be tetmed good m this test, not many were even 
fair, and by far the larger per cent were marked poor or poor minus, which in this 
taUe meant very close to zero. 

"Tokingthematterupfrom the standpcnnt of the grades, it may be said that the 
eighth-grade boy has enough knowledge of Civil Government so that the more important 
ptnnts of the subject will probably clear up in his mind as he gets a little older and 
reads the newspapers more. The some thing con be said for a very few of the seventh- 
grade boys. The information of the sixth- and fifth-grade boys is so meager along the 
Hnes of Civil Government and History that it seems doubtful whether they will ever 
have understanding of what democratic government is, 

"It was also a dis^pointing fact that the boys who were nearing their majority 
were the very poorest, as a rule, while the younger boys ftesh from school were able 
to answer with much more facility." — EducaUonai Status 0/ Working Boys of Sekoa 
Agt in tht City of CIncago, pp. 37, 3S (University of Chicago Dissertations}. 
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time in dancing. Fifty-seven boys gave ^milar testimony that 
their education was finished. One boy said, in answer to the query 
whether he had gone to night school, "I am able to read," evi- 
dently considering the matter settled. Of a total of one hundred 
and eighty cases, twenty-two boys and eight girls had been to 
night school. Three girls and twenty-four boys professed an 
intention to go. Two boys had gone to Lake High night school 
for the instruction in drawing, but had left after a few les5<His. 
One boy, after having been told of Lewis Institute, planned to go. 
Three boys and one girl had gone to busmess college, but were 
discontented because they had secured no position in commercial 
work afterward. Several were distributed in settlement clubs, 
the School of Citizenship, a Turner society, sewing and music 
classes, and Davis Square" activities. A conservative estimate is 
that one-half of the entire number considered their education 
closed. About forty had actually attended evening classes, some 
for a very short time, showing not only a want of interest, but also 
the physical impossibiUty of profiting much by night instruction 
after the day's work. The wilUngness of twenty-seven children 
to embrace an opportunity for further training indicated partiy 
a real desire in those possessed of unusual ambition, partiy a 
temporary enthusiasm destined soon to give way to indifference. 

Leaving aside such drawbacks as unfavorable home conditions, 
improper food, and the personal dislike of teachers, the elements 
of the child's opinion of the school may be surmned up in two 
coimts. He feels that there is a lack of interest, activity, and 
appeal to his constructive powers in the present course of study; 
and he contrasts this situation with the wider world of amusement, 
freedom, and contact with people. Second, he cannot see the 
connection between what he is studying and his future job. 

The proof of this conclusion is drawn from observation of the 
schools, the testimony of teachers, and acquaintance with the child 
and the parent. In many cases, the children proudly exhibited 
their drawing, painting, and needlework to the visitor, lament- 
ing that they had no chance to use their skill in the positions held; 

' A ndghboihood Email park ceotei under the mooagemeDt of the South Park 
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many of the older boys confessed that by reason of their early 
withdrawal they were not fitted for positions suited to their incli- 
nations. The vague dissatisfaction of some of the younger chil- 
dren becomes defined as time shows the defects of their preparation. 
One thii^ that strikes everyone acquainted with the people 
of our neighborhood is the ignorance both of parent and child 
regarding the educational opportunities now existing. It was 
found that a Polish woman did not know that there was a night 
school in a public school within two blocks of her house, and the 
boys and girls were not familiar with the art schools and technical 
schools which offer instruction. It is manifestly one of our first 
duties to remedy this failure to utilize all the agencies now avail- 
able. There is a great need of spreading abroad full knowledge 
of all the present educational resources of Chicago. Perhaps the 
parent lacks such information more than the child. 

SECTION n. THE JOB AND THE FAMILY INCOME 

I 

VARIETIES OF OCCUPATIONS, WAGES, AND ADVANCEMENT 

We shall here concern ourselves with some salient facts regarding 
the character of juvenile occupations and their possibilities. Before 
presenting the classified data, several typical experiences of boys 
and girls in our neighborhood may be narrated. 

W left school nearly three years ago, a seventh-grader, 14 years 
old. He did not know what he wanted to do; just wanted a 
"job," because he was tired of school. His first place was driving 
an express wagon at $4 a week. This he kept for six mouths. 
Next he nailed boxes at Hammond's packing-plant at $7 . 50 per 
week. Then he "bottled" for a brewery at $8 a week, holding this 
position six weeks. W has been idle exactly half the time ^ce he 
left school, and has earned S452, an average per month of $13.43. 
When asked, "What can you do ?" he replied, "Anything." 

S, a Bohemian girl, has been out of school for ten months, 
quittir^ at the age of fourteen, in the seventh grade. Her first 
position was "peeling in a peanut factory," as she phrased it. 
After two weeks here at $4 . 50, she left to become a packer in a 
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Spice mill at $4 a week, continuing for four months. She has been 
idle more than hall the time. She was dull, and thoroughly tired 
of the factory. She wanted housework. 

J, a Polish boy, secured a place as errand boy in a printing 
establishment at $5 a week; he stayed one week, then left suddenly, 
alleging that it was " too hard, too heavy bimdles to carry." Next 
as errand boy in the stockyards, he worked four weeks at a wage of 
$4. Following this, he took a place in Donnelley's press in the same 
capacity of errand boy and for the same pay. He remained here 
three weeks. He said that he hated all the places he had held, and 
wanted "of&ce work." 

Although her mother wanted C to learn dressmaking, she refused 
and entered a soap factory as "wrapper," the wage being $3.50^ 
After four months at the place, she received $5 . 50, and said that 
was as much as she could ever earn there. She liked her work 
because it was "easy," and expressed pleasure that she had stopped 
school in the sixth grade. Her mother said that C had left school 
because the father was then out of work. 

B, an intelligent and ambitious boy, has worked steadily for 
two years, first as clerk in Rothschild's department store at $5 . 50, 
then in the uniform factory at $6, his present wage. He disliked 
his work and said that he wanted to do nothing but draw, proudly 
relating his proficiency and success in having pictures "exhibited" 
when in the public schools. 

R has worked at six different places in the thirteen months he 
has been employed since leaving school. After spending $75 in 
tuition at a telegraph operators' school, he failed to find work in 
this occupation and proceeded to go the rounds of messenger 
boy, stock-boy, tobacco cutter, etc., earning an aggregate sum of 
^35^ ' 57 in twenty-seven months, an average of $19 . 2S per month 
for the actual working period, and an average of $9 . 36 per month 
for the entire time. The places were all secured by the method of 
"seeing a sign," "following up ads," and "being told by a friend." 
A position leading to telegraphy has now been secured for him. 

Some representative facts are brought out by each of these cases. 
W, being large and strong, received fairly good wages because 
of the heavy man's work he performed, but there was no difference 
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in the length of time of idleness between his various jobs, and he 
showed a decreasing zeal in looking for work. 

S received less money at the second job than at her first place. 
She is an exception, however, in preferring housework to factory 
employment, 

J is an example of the boy with an ambition for office work 
without either the necessary training or capacity. 

C is well satisfied with her factory job, although the $5.50 
maximum wage offers no great future. 

B is obviously out of place in a unifoim factory, since there is 
nothing in the work corresponding to tiis interests and talents. 

The last boy cited is a type of those who knock about from one 
job to another, at last hittii^ upon a congenial occupation. He 
had the advantage of special tr^ning in a telegraphy school, even 
though, as he said, the teaching was "bum" and the manager 
"swindled" him.' 

Judged from these cases, a few tentative observations may be 
made. For children not yet sixteen yeaj^ old, who need unspe- 
dalized occupation calling for initiative, interest in processes, and 
affording the worker a sense of achievement, the character of the 
succesave jobs secured is not encouraging. They are uiu^ted 
and non-educative. A boy may quit or be "fired" and suffer no 
great inconvenience in finding another place, either like the former 
one or totally different. On the other hand, there may be long 
intervals of idleness between jobs, the results of which are both 
improfitdble financially and demoralizing. Nor does such enforced 
idleness tend to bring the boy back into school; school no longer 
receives consideration. Thus we see the boy after he b out of 
school, finding or failing to find suitable employment, with the 
chances all against his meeting with that line of work for which 

' There were othet assertions that private conunerdal schools are giving poor 
iiutmction, yet iJiey flourish. The demand for the training persists in Bplte of the 
quesdooable advettisiiig methods of the "coilegea." 

The enqdoyment secretary of a mail-order house emi^oying many boys says that 
a large number of graduates of buwiess colleges ^iply for work, that they are often 
unpr^iared for office routine, and that the ordinary jobs offered them, are, by the 
boys, considered inferior to what tiMar notions of their own BttaiimMnts lead them to 
opeet. 
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bis tastes or his meager equipment would seem to fit him. The 
haphazard methods of securing work which the boy is compelled 
to use can lead to no other consequence. 

HOW POSITIONS ASE SECDKED 

The hit-or-miss way of finding work is proved by the testimony 
of parent and child. There are two chief methods of £nduig a 
place. One is to have the path made easy by the father or mother 
or other relative "who has a pull" with the boss, and with this 
method may be included the plan of having "a friend put in a 
word." The second way is to "hang around" after leaving school 
or a previous place, looking up "ads," walkit^ the streets in order 
to catch sight of the "Boy Wanted" signal, or making written and 
oral application to many estabhshments. Data on this point 
show about an equal number of boys and girls using the "assisted" 
and the "alone" method. It is needless to say that aid in many 
cases is but nominal, and the places are not invariably superior to 
those obtained without help. Girls working in a particular 
factory "speak for" their younger sisters and their acquaintances: 
on a dark winter morning may be seen groups of girls from a nei^- 
borhood entering the street car bound for the same store or factory. 
The desire of companionship often determines the selection of work, 
perhf^ more with giils than with boys. A company of four girl 
"chums" came to the Settlement looking for employment and 
refused possible individual chances because they wanted to work 
in one place. The employer has a difficulty here, because when one 
girl quits, the others follow. 

In a few instances it was found that the father or the older 
children obtained desirable places for members of their family, 
such as opporttmities to learn dressmaking, printing, plumbing, 
and the jewelry business. A large number of the boys in the 
packing-house district make written application and secure jobs 
as errand boys in the stockyards. A few resort to private employ- 
ment agencies, and pay a fee of from one to three dollars on securing 
a place. 

The human side of these situations should not be overlooked. 
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There are boys who stop school the day they are fourteen, inter- 
mittently loot for work, elude the truancy officer for weeks, and 
are strenuously defended by their parents. Boys, and girls too, 
abandon fairly good places without apparent reason, and without 
prospects of another position. A gang of boys in the vicinity of the 
Settlement have a practice of working until they have accumulated 
a little money, when they leave their employers without notice, 
knowing that a place as messenger boy is almost always available. 
Yoimg gills take their cold limches down town to spend the day 
tramping the streets looking for work. Mothers force thedr chil- 
dren out of the house early in the morning, forbidding them to 
come home until late at night unless they have found jobs, so 
strong is the feeling of the immigrant woman that there is no excuse 
for not working. In two instances a long-continued period of 
idleness, very likely through do fault of the boys, aided in theii 
banishment from home — to sleep in stables and alleys — and a 
further lessening of chances to meet the favor of an employer. 
This is more evidence of the authority of the parent over the 
economic fortunes of the child and the general consent that no 
matter what the conditions are the child must bring in money. 

CLASSIFICATION OP KINDS Ot JOBS 

The following grouping is merely suggestive. It is made from 

a record of cases coming under the observation of the Settlement 

during the past year; it has to do with the character of positions 

held by boys and girls between fourteen and seventeen years of age. 

XlDdi of Jot* NoDbac d PoAiaat 

Factory (box, candy, tin, biscuit, etc.) 353 

Errand boy .^ 109 

Mercantile establishment 63 

Messenger 36 

Office 19 

Driving wagon 16 

Domestic service 15 

Working around saloon, grocery, bakery, etc 15 

Farm woii 9 

Telephone operator 3 
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Misceilaneous skiiled occupations: 

Number of Poiitjoiu 

Dressmaking 9 

Millinery 4 

Printer's apprentice 3 

Tailor's apprentice 3 

Butcher's apprentice 3 

Cooper's apprentice a 

Druggist's apprentice a 

Baker's apprentice a 

Plumber's apprentice a 

Tinner's apprentice 

Carpenter's apprentice 

Jeweler's apprentice 

Painter's apprentice 

Telegraph operator 

Total of skilled occupations 35 

Total of all occupations 560 

The classification needs explanation. Under the factory head- 
ing are placed those positions which are largely mechanical, which 
require a short time in learning, little responsibUity, and great 
specialization of processes. This group is composed of jobs in 
candy, box, tin, hammock, biscuit, gum, canning, and piano 
establishments and some operations in clothing, machine, and 
printing industries. 

The errand-boy group is made up chiefly of those boys either in 
down-town firms or in the packing establishments whose main work 
is to deliver packages and messages, and is distinguished both 
from the private telegraph messenger service, and the "office 
work" which mainly has to do with indoor routine. Mercantile 
employments comprise the jobs in department and other large 
stores — cash boys and girls, stockkeepers, bimdlers, clerks, and 
addressers. In the "skilled occupation" are included those places 
which promise to lead to a recognized trade. The farm work 
represented here in most cases does not mean a serious application 
to farming— usually temporary chances to do the odd jobs possible 
for boys on farms of acquaintances. The domestic service of the 
giib often means short-time positions in families needing someone 
to assist in taking care of children. In some cases, "dressmaking" 
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fails to offer an opportunity to learn a number of the processes 
involved in needle work. 

A few boys and girls in offices, factories, and department stores 
may rise to places requiring responsibility and skill. Some errand 
boys have become heads of departments, just as some cash girls 
have become "buyers. " However, it is apparent that the majority 
of these positions are low in grade and require little preparation 
and skill. Of these 45 per cent are factory positions; 34 per cent 
are in errand, office, and mercantile employments, and those which 
can be de^gnated as leading to skilled and high-grade occupations 
are less than 10 per cent of the total. This, moreover, is an exceed- 
ingly liberal estimate of the situation. The report of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission says that " thirty-three per cent of the children 
of this State who begin work between fourteen and sixteen are 
employed in unskilled industries, and 65 per cent in low-grade indus- 
tries: thus a little less than 2 per cent are in high-grade industries.'" 
It is difficult to fit these boys and girls into Miss Kingsbury's group- 
ing of occupations. In the first, the unskilled, she places those in 
which there is repetition of a single process, in which knowledge of 
one part is not essential to that of another. These occupations are 
no preparation for skilled labor; in fact they are often a handicap 
because of the routine. Low-grade skilled industries, the second 
class,are cleaner; they reqxiire more care, time of learning, and versa- 
tiUty, lead to numerous openings, and command higher wages. Such 
operations are those centering about power machines, the hand- 
work in the clothing industry, and wood-working in factories. 
The third group, the high-grade skilled industries, requires several 
years of preparation or apprenticeship and implies knowledge of 
related processes and great skill. 

Unless one has a record of children for a number of years, as 
well as an indication of the future of the particular industries here 
represented, an accurate grouping cannot be made. Assuming 
that one-half of those in the factory, office, mercantile, and errand 
classifications, and tlie domestic, telephone, and farm workers can 
be included under the second class of low-grade, skilled industries, 
we have the foUowii^ proportion: 

' Massachvsetii Stport,p. 31, 
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Unskilled occupations 49 

Low-grade skilled 44 

High-grade skilled 7 

This, however, is not a reasonable supposidoa. The larger 
number are in the qiedfically juvenile occupations in which the 
appeal is made to youthful quickness, delicacy of touch, and easily 
acqxiiied skill in a few processes. There is little incentive to grow, 
and no preparation for further work in the respective avenues of 
employment. These occupations can claim to be nothing else 
than children's temporary means of earning money. 

FDLSX JOBS OF GIRLS 

The situation with regard to girls is clearly shown by the 
record of the first positions of 86 ^Is who left the local schools 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age. 

EbuU d Job* Ntaabtt of Glrii 

Factory (candy, box, so^, etc.) 52 

Department store 9 

Printing establistuneuts 7 

Dressmaking 6 

Domestic service $ 

MHlioeiy a 

Tailor's apprentice 3 

Helfong in grocery a 

Office I 

WAGES OF GISLS 

The avera^ be^nning wage of the girls included above is $3 . 61 
per week. The following table represents the distribution: 

Wtgo NnabBt oi Fenoai 

Not exceeding ti .00 5 

From tt. 00 to $2. 00 3 



1.50.. 



1.50 
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As is evident, the begimung wage of a large nmnbeT fluctuates 
between $3 and $4. Girls who make less than $2 a week are either 
apprentices in millinery and dressmaking or those who find 
portions in housework or in local stores. 

The entire group of girls here considered have been at work 
for a period ranging from a month to a year and eight months, the 
greater number having worked about five months. During this 
time fifty-nine have had only one position, and twenty-seven have 
Jiad more than one. In the case of those who remained in one 
place the averse increase of pay up to the time when the girls 
were interviewed was 18 cents per week. Of those who changed 
places, the last job averaged a weekly wage of $3.83, sUghtly 
above that of those who remained in one place. However, three 
girls received less pay in the last job, five earned the same amount, 
and nineteen increased their wages. There is some justification for 
saying that the girls who change jobs, whether voluntarily or 
because they are "fired," suffer no decrease in wages; on the whole, 
outside of the possible idleness, there seems to be a slight advantage 
in migrating. There is more shifting of places in the case of boys, 
however. In following up the boys and girls receiving work- 
certificates one can count on one person out of four being idle when 
visited. This ratio is exclusive of those girls who are helping at 
home. There is no superiority in the character of the last jobs 
when compared with the first ones. The change from factory to 
factory does not lead to better opportunities, as the foUowing 
table indicates. 

Those who changed jobs show these differences in positions: 

Fint Jobi Lut Join 

Factoiy 19 Factory 18 

Department store a Department store 4 

Domesdc 2 Domestic 3 

Grocery a Groceiy o 

Dressraaking i Dtessmaking o 

Office t Office 5 

That: is no marked advance. In four instances girls quit 
to take places in the same line of work elsewhere. In three cases 
they received more money; in one case there was no advance. 
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RELATION OF WAGE TO GRADE AND AGE 

Of the girls who changed jobs, fourteen out of the nineteen, 
whose wages advanced stopped school and took jobs before they 
were fifteen years old, and five were above fifteen years. Of 
those whose earning power decreased, two were fourteen years old, 
and one fifteen and seven months. Those whose pay remained 
the same were all fourteen years of age. As to grades in school, of 
those whose wages increased, two were in the eighth grade, one in 
the foiuth grade, six in the seventh grade, and ten in the sixtk grade. 
Of those whose wages diminished, two were in the seventh grade, 
and one in the fifth grade. Of those not advancing in pay, one was 
in the seventh grade, and four were in the sixth grade. 

In the accompanying table the fortunes of fifty-nine girls who 
stayed each in one position are shown. The weekly earnings at 
the time the girls were seen are placed in relation to the age and 
grade reached on leaving school. 
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There is no indication that those leaving school in the higher 
grades will receive higher wages. The conclusion to be drawn is 
not that the school is useless or that it is not desirable for all to 
remain through the eighth grade. In fact, the present elementary 
school is constructed on the basis of an eight-year course, and its 
full benefit caimot be had if there is a shorter period of attendance. 
The "fundamentals," the tools for reachii^ the world's inheritance — 
reading, writing, number, and history — are essential for all. Mr. 
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Ristine demonstrated the superiority of eighth-grade boys; the tests 
used were questions in the formal school branches. 

The point is: considering the inferior employments open to 
children, a longer stay in the elementary school does not help 
financially. Two problems are left open: (i) a reorganization of 
the school with the occupations as centers of interest, for the sake 
of the "fundamentals"; (2) a vocation^ purpose making a longer 
attendance obligatory and worth while. 

It is true that the highest beginning wages, $7, was secured by 
an eighth-grade girl, but nine eighth-graders received less than 
$5 . 50, and fare no better than the sixth-graders. While the mazi- 
mum wage was reached by a fifteen-year-old girl, a wage of $6 . 90, 
ten cents a week less, belonged to a fourteen-year-old gurl. Size or 
general dexterity seems to determine wages more than age and 
grade in school. From the point of view of the occupations open 
to girls between fourteen and sixteen years, it is manifestly not an 
economic advantage to continue in school after the miTiim um age 
has been reached. 

Eight girls of the number included above were studied by 
Mrs. C. B. McArthur. We may observe the relation between 
their school record and their industrial careers. 

Case I. — School record: absent sixty-eight days during la&t year; conduct 
and eSort good; average mentality; repeated grades 3, 4, and 6. Industrial 
record: candy factory, two weeks, $3 per week; printing firm — bindery— $5- 
Likes the job; chance of making $13 a week. 

Case a. — Retarded, absence great. Gum factory, $4. 50 per week. Now 
out of work. 

Case J. — Considerable absence; mentality good, but a. "repeater." Pari- 
nan Novelty Co., $2.50 per week. Bos factory, $3.50 per week. Satisfied 
with the place. 

Case 4. — Average mentality; good eSort and conduct. Box factory, 
S3 . 50; then housework at S3 per week. 

Case 5. — Average mentality, conduct poor. Bos factory, two months, 
S3 per week; then fig packer, S4 per week. Likes the "short hours." 

Cased. — Restless, unreliable, conduct poor; repeated one grade. Factory, 

53 per week; then fig packer, S4 per week. 

Ca» ^.^Absence; didn't get along well. Candyfactory.Sj; theufactory, 

54 per week. 

Case 8. — Absence great, conduct fair, average mentality. Office, $3 per 
week; then at Libby's packing-plant; irregular wages, f4 to S6 per week. 
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All except Case 8 were fourteen years old; all except Case 7 
left school in the sixth grade. The hfteen-year-old girl and the 
girl leaving school in the fourth grade met the same fortunes as 
the rest. There does not appear to be any noticeable po^tive 
relation between conduct and mentality as judged by conventional 
school requirements and success or failure in the employment 
undertaken by the girls. 

BELATION OF WOKEING PEBIOD TO WAGES 

Since the working periods of the girls whose records were secured 
vary greatly, not much can be said on this point. Of twenty-five 
girls whose working time was six months, thirteen increased in 
amounts from 50 cents to $2 per week, and 13 received an equal 
wage at the end of the time. At the end of twenty months, one 
girl whose initial pay was $3 per week in a candy factory was receiv- 
ing $4 a week in a spice mill. Several times a girl doubled her 
wage in two months, and then continued to work without increase. 
Of fifteen girls at work an average of fourteen months, seven were 
receiving no more money at the end of the time than at the begin- 
ning, and the highest advance was from $3 to $6. There is not 
sufficient inforination to show the ups and downs of the girb who 
held three or four jobs. These are typical cases: 
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Altogether, it is not, as a general rule, the factor of time and 
experience, in the kinds of occupations open to girls, which deter- 
mines their pay. This would not be undesirable provided the 
children under sixteen were preparing themselves for a self- 
maintaining future: the period of apprenticesh^) coidd not pretend 
to be a lucrative one. The matter is serious when a job calling 
for little skill is succeeded by another job similarly lacking in 
educational quality, and when there is no relation between previous . 
training and the work to be done. 
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The main features of the situation as regards girls may be 
summarized: 

1. Most of the jobs secured belong to the lowrgrade industries. 

2. A limit is soon readied in wages. 

3. Finding another job is sometimes the only way to secure 
more pay. 

4. The advance is largely a matter of chance, there being no 
observable economic advantage in leaving school at an age greater 
than fourteen, and a higher grade at school, or in previous experi- 
ence in other jobs of the character accessible to girls of the 
neighborhood. 

FIBST JOBS O; BOYS 

A grouping of the jobs of one hundred and thirty-one boys 
shows this result : 

Flntjola HnnbniiBivi 

Errand boy 51 

Factory a6 

Messenger 15 

Small store, as grocery, bakery, or meat market ... 10 

Mercantile establishments 7 

Printing firms 6 

Driving wagon S 

Offi« 3 

Tailor's appieotke 1 

Baker's apprentice ^ 

Painter's apprentice 

Plumber's apprentice 

Druggist's apprentice 

Farm 

Selling papers 

Total 131 

An important feature is that 50 per cent of the boys represented 
above enter industry in errand and messenger service. The 
unfavorable character of telegraph-messenger work, with its irregu- 
Isirity, freedom, "tipping," and precocious acquaintance with 
the dark side of dty life, has been suffidently eqjlained.' There 
is a considerable number of boys who are given odd jobs in groceries, 

■ norence Eelley, Some ElkiaU Goma throttth Lt^dation, pp. 15-16. 
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bakeries, and sometunes in saloons. The daily roimd is often hard, 
vith its early and late hours and constant activity, and there is no 
factory inspector to enforce conformity to law, as in large estab- 
lishments. An interesting fact is the liking of many boys for driv- 
ing wagons, because of the excitement and novelty of traveling 
about the dty. There is great competition for these positions. 
Some of the printing firms give o[^rtunities for boys to fit them- 
selves for one or more of the printing t^es; and the boy^ listed 
above as apprentices were confident that they would fit into thdr 
respective trades when they were older.' Still under a liberal 
estimate only twelve of the one hundred and thirty-one boys have 
any prospects of reaching a skilled occupation. 

CHANGES OF JOBS 

Fifty-five boys had held more than one place. The chief 
changes in the nature of the jobs are: 

(i) Errand boys number i8 in the first-job coluitm and 12 
in the last-job list, and messenger boys decrease from 9 to 3. 

(2) Factory jobs munber 15 in the first, 19 in the last column. 

(3) Department-store places increase from 2 to 7, and drivers 
of wagons from 2 to 6. (4) Of the positions, outside of pos^Ie 
good opportunities in factories and stores, which can be called 
preparatory to first-class occupations, there is a decrease from 6 to 5. 
How is it with the 27 boys who started in errand and messenger 
work? Their last jobs are messenger or errand boys, 11; factory, 
8; department store, 3; driving wagon, 2; and one each for print- 
ing, office work, and jewelry. There is, in these cases, an average 
time at work of six months, and although the short time does not 
prove much about the future of the boys, it does show the migra- 
tion from one errand job to another and the tendency to drift to 
the factory work as they grow older, anQ it confirms the judgment 
of Mr. Cyril Jackson that "few boys pick-up skill after a year or 
two of errand work."' 

■ One dghtb-grade Polish boy, from tlie vidnity of the Univeidty of Chicago 
Settlement, is in the ac^rentice school conducted by the Lakeside Press and is " making 
good." The director of the school says that Polish and Bohemian boys are the 
brigfatest apprentices. 

* Royal Commission on tie Poor Lavs and Relief of Diilrtis, Appea^x Vol. XX. 
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The Dumber of individuals who are listed as having held but 
one job is large because some of the boys were followed up only 
a few weeks after they had procured their work-certificates. The 
proportion of migration from one place to another shown m the 
fifty-five who did, and the seventy-six who did not change places, 
is not a true picture of the situation: one must consider the 
older boys'. experience to determine that. 

WAGES or BOYS AND RELATION TO AGE AND GRADE 

The average begiiming wage of the fifty-five boys who changed 
places is $4.27 per week; the average last wage is $4.96. This 
shows a higher initial wage and a greater increase in practically 
the sjime period than is the case with girls. Eleven boys received 
less money in the last position than in the first, and eight received 
the same wage. One-half earned a beginning wage of either 
$4 or $4 . 50, and forty-five came within the S3 to $5 limits. 

In this group 12 boys decreased in wages: 7 of these left school 
between fourteen and foiirteen and a half; 4 were between fourteen 
and a half and fifteen, and one was over fifteen, when the working 
papers were applied tor. Of the 8 boys whose wages remained the 
same, 2 were fifteen years old, 3 less than fourteen and a half, and 
3 were fourteen years old when they left school. 

Thirty-five boys increased in wages; one was over fifteen and 
ahalf; 8 were between fifteen and fifteen and a half; swerebetween 
fourteen and a haU and fifteen; and 21 were less than fourteen and 
a half when they stopped school. Since the average age of leaving 
school in our district is fourteen years and five months, these results 
are to be expected, but the fact that the six boys getting the highest 
beginning wages, between $6 and $9, are under fifteen years of 
age and the fact that the initial pay of those who received less tiian 
$6 is independent of the age reached tends to strengthen the 
conclusion reached in studying the histories of girls, that there is 
no important relation between age and advance io the occupations 
open to children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 

Does the boy who leaves school in an upper grade have an 
economic advantage over the boy who leaves in a lower grade ? 
Of the 12 boys who decreased in earnings 6 left school in the 
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seventh and eighth grades, and only lo of the 36 who increased 
their wages were seventh- and eighth-graders. 

On the whole, it is safe to say that a higher grade and a greater 
age do not guarantee better positions and higher earnings. This 
conclusion has no reference to any period other than the one under 
consideration, for when the boy reaches ^teen, the case is some- 
what different. Legally, he is then allowed to engage in a greater 
variety of occupations: if he is adaptable, positions of some 
promise are open to him, and all his school tr^ning may be used. 
In the formative period from fourteen to sixteen, whatever dis- 
cipline the school has given is of little service in unskilled juvenile 
occupations." 

BOYS HOLDING ONE POStTION 

Since the results are not different when we consider those boj^ 
who have had a single job since leaving school, a repetition of the 
above statements is unnecessary. Two-thirds of the seventy-six 
boys are engaged in messenger, errand, and factory employments. 
Twenty-four of the group receive $4 a week, the average pay of all 
being, $4.43. Some of those who receive the highest pay come 
from the lowest grade? in school. Many of the errand boys are 
employed in the general offices of the stockyards in which $4 and 
I4 . 50 are the usual beginning wages. 

SCHOOL PROGKESS AND INDUSTRIAL RECORD 

There are not enough cases to correlate adequately the later 
industrial advance with the record of school progress which was 
compiled by Mrs. McArthur." The following instances, however, 
are suggestive: 

Case I. — School record: average mentality; conduct and eSort excellent. 
After one month's idleness, a job in the Yards, $7 . 50 a week. 

■ Mr. Ristine studied relative profidency in simple intellectual tests of boys in 
night schools and tliose at work. He found, by means of oral and written questims 
in mathematics, En^ish, civics, and history, that boys out of school pass examinations 
inferior to those who are in continuation classes; that eighth-giadcra are supmac 
to boys quitting in the uxth and seventh grades; that boys in the carpenters' ^)pren- 
tice school, having a "life-career motive" are better in the arithmetic test than those 
in other evening schools or those at work (Risline, Educattonal Status of Working Biryi 
of School Age in the City of Chicago [University of Chicago DissertatioiisD. 

■ This report will appear later. 
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Case s. — Average mentality, good conduct. First job, opening dooia in 
the Yards, I4. 50; then idle four months; then a job driving an express wagon 
at 96.35. Prefers woi^ in madune-ahop. 

Case 3. — Graduate of parochial school; entered fourth grade in the Hamline 
Public School. Absent 58 days in year, conduct good, mind above the average. 
Errand bc^, one week $5; errand boy, 4 weeks, $4; errand boy 3 weeks, $4; 
out of work wben seen. 

Case 4. — Suspended from school, conduct and intelligence poor. Errand 
boy in the Yards; likes the place. 

Case 5. — Retarded and frequent absence. Box factory, $5. Paients say 
that the boss likes their boy. 

Case 6. — Slow mind, conduct poor, absence. One position since leaving 
school in a iriiolesale (x>See house, $7; very well satisfied. 

Case 7. — Parochial school, retarded. Factory and department store, each 
$3.50; now errand boy, S4. 

Case 8. — "Repeater" in schooL Ticshop, $7; contented because job is 
"dean, dry, and ea^." 

Case g. — Lazy and truant. Messenger boy, $5. 

Case JO.— Repeated grades 2, 3, 4. Effort spasmodic, stubborn, below 
average mentally. Worked for Western Union several months, then apprenticed 
to a jeweler. His sister claims that he is making excellent progress. 

The plain absence of coirelation between school progress and 
economic progress does not contradict the preceding results. 

EXPERIENCE 0? OIDEK BOVS AKD GIRLS 

The preceding aca)unt does not do justice to some of the 
aq>ects of juvenile work. There are boys who have had six jobs 
in nine months and giHs who have been "fired" for petty offenses, 
or "laid off" after the Christmas season. Not enough has been said 
of the effect of weeks of loafing between jobs and the occa^onal 
spmrts of eagerness to find a place succeeded by a period of absolute 
indifference. Moreover, the comparatively short time at work 
does not reveal the history of the later industrial life in which the 
outcome of the wasted years is evident. To give some idea of 
what happens as time goes on, the records of twenty-one — nineteen 
boys and two girls — in addition to the above list were examined. 
The time out of school was from one to four years, in each case 
carrying the biography beyond the age of sixteen. Hie three points 
to be noted are: the average weekly wage estimated on the basis 
of the entire time out of school, in order to determine the actual 
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average weekly eanuDgs; the average time spent in each job;' and 
the percentage of idleness on the basis of the entire woi^ing period. 
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The purpose of the arrangemmt of the reoirds above is to 
' present the iiregularity in the three columns. As to vages, it is 
apparent that in but four instances has the average weekly con- 
tribution to the family income gone above $5 . 50. Most of these 
boj^ are now eighteen and nineteen years old. The highest wage 
is received by a girl who stopped school when nearly sixteen and in 
the eighth grade. In two years she has had three places, the first 
as telephone operator, and the present job as "saleslady" in a 
department store at $10 a week. Department-store, driving of 
delivery wagons, and factory places are the most numerous. Many 
of the boys held tenqwrary jobs in the stockyards. 

Four of the twenty-one persons show an average time of holding 
a job of a year or over : eleven stayed less than six months. Two- 
tkirds of the boys show an average period in one position of less than 
nine months. - 

It is not probable that the figures regarding the time of idleness 
are exceptional. Of the twenty cases in which there was idleness 
six were out of work so per cent or over of the entire period out of 
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school. Fifteen were idle more than a fifA of the time. Some of 
the idleness was due to illness, some to the desiie of boys to take a 
vacation between places, some to seasonal occupations and inability 
to find work. 

Idleness of the adult workman means loss of income and the 
results that attend this economic loss. When, however, oppor- 
tunity to work a^ain appears the workman, as a rule, finds that he 
has not lost his instinct of workmanship or his habits of industry. 
Under normal conditions this instinct is being developed and these 
habits are being formed during the adolescent period. While 
children in these years should have recreation, idleness during this 
period is inevitably attended by a more than economic loss both 
to the individual and to the community, a loss which can never be 
entirely made good. It is a legitimate conclusion from this that 
the community may not safely surrender the training of children 
during the formative period of their hves to the factory, the store, 
the saloon, messenger service, or to the business office. 

The general pubhc falsely imagines that the fear of police, prison, 
and scaffold prevent crimes against property, order, person, and 
life. The value of this fear has been greatly overestimated; at 
best it restrains; it rarely prevents. The pubhc is never protected 
until vicious and debasing influences are removed and the life 
habits of youth aie formed in home, school, and industry under 
public supervision and control. The che^, superficial, and dis- 
appointing method of attempting to prevent crime by punishment 
actually diverts pubhc attention and thought from those more radi- 
cal, thorough, and rational means which actually do prevent the rise 
and development of vicious and criminal habits. The life histories 
of the youthful murderers who have of late years shocked Chicago 
are precisely like those of many thousands of others who are beii^ 
led downward along the same route. The pubhc needs also to be 
startled by its own neglect of the true causes of disease, weakness, 
immorality, and bnitaUty. 

STJBNORUAE BOYS 

In the local schools one room is set a^de for those children who 
are imable to progress under ordinary class instruction. The 
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after-school record of ten subnonnal boys was seemed in order to 
onnpare the industrial careers of "normal" and "subnormal" 
chiidren. 

Three boys were found to be absolutely unfit to be trusted with 
any position of re^wnsibility. They were capable of simple 
muscular labor and needed the training given in a school for the 
feeble-minded. One of the defectives succeeded in holdii^ two 
positions for several months. The remaining six boys were as 
competent as the "normal" ones. Two German boys belongii^ 
to a large family in which the father is a drunkard and the moth^ 
shiftless had no difficulty in finding work. The younger became 
messenger boy down town and the older boy worked steadily in the 
stockyards for a year and a half, receiving Si. 25 a day. After 
six weeks of idleness another of the group went to work on a farm. 
A uniform wage of $6 a week during a period of fifteen months 
was earned by a Polish boy. He worked successfully in a box 
factory, in a saw mill, and for the Western Electric' Company. 
Especially noteworthy was the career of an energetic boy who is 
now drivii^ a sprinkling wagon after a year's alternate work and 
idleness. He is a handy, steady worker, anxious to learn a trade. 

Most of these boys are vigorous and active; they earned an 
average wage of $5.73 a week, an tmusual amount. The hi^ 
average can be ascribed in part to the circumstance that most of 
them were over fifteen years old and capable of heavy work. 
However, it is a significant commentary on the connection between 
school and job as well as on the character of juvenile employment 
that a group of "subnormal" boys should have a degree of success 
in the world of industry which compares favorably with that of 
those students who ate pronounced "normal" by the school. 

II 

PAMILY INCOME OP WOKXING-CHILDREH 

The 317 boys and girls whose wages were considered in preced- 
ing tables were also studied from the standpoint of the incomes 
of the respective families represented. The method of Miss Kings- 
bury in groupii^ the families was used : that of adding up the wages 
of members of the family over sixteen years old and any other 
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regular means of support; deducting the chief stock ezpendituies 
(such as rent, carfare, and lunch); dividing the resultii^ sum by 
the number of members in the family. This gives a rough division 
representing the amount of money avfulable for each person in the 
family after fixed expenses are paid: those families in which the 
average amount is $3 or over per person per week ace put into 
Class I, those whose average is between $3 and $2 per person per 
week are placed in Class 2, and those whose average is less than 
$3 are put into Class 3. 

The estimate of family income is a difficult task, as everyone who 
has tried it knows. The result of the estimate was : thirty-seven 
families belonged to Class i, sixty-four to Class 2, and one hundred 
and sixteen to Class 3. That is, 53 per cent belonged to families of a 
very low economic grade, and in which, we may presume, the wages 
of the children were absolutely needed; 47 per cent of the families 
were able to keep the boys and girls in school, judged by the amount 
of money made by the family at the time the child left school. 

Of the two hundred and seventeen families represented, one 
hundred and eighteen gave the economic cause as determinii^ the 
leaving of school. Thirty-one of these were found to be entirely able 
to send their children to school. Twenty-nine families, however, 
said that dislike of school, beii^ fourteen years old, etc., were the 
reasons, when further inquiry proved that the income of the family 
was inadequate. That 54 per cent of the families gave the economic 
cause is a ijifierence of result from the St. Louis investigation in 
which iS per cent is the ratio. Miss Kingsbury says that "the 
class of family seems to have but little to do with the child's drop- 
ping out of school, except when the grades below the seventh are 
considered.' Her final estimate is that 76 per cent of the families 
are capable of giving their children industrial education, if convinced 
of the necessity.' 

It is apparent that economic pressure is more in evidence in the 
stockyards district than is apparently the case in Massachusetts 
and in St. I^juis. This is natural, considering the low grade, 
unskilled work, and underemployment of many of the men. A 

'MastackiutUs Report, pp. 85, 86. 
'Ibid., p. 92. 
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comparisoa of the average family incomes, the wages of the heads 
of the families, and the monthly rents in the three groups wilt 
make the situation of those in Class 3 plainer. 
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It should be remembered that the figures are computed on the 
bads of the actual income at the time the child leaves school to 
search for work, and the fathers who are out of work at the time the 
child stops are counted as factors in the average. In Class i, most 
of the famihes are prosperous, stnne have steady employment, and 
more than half own their homes. The ownership of homes is in 
itself no criterion of eamomic security, for there is no more hard- 
pressed family than one striving to pay for a home, or one sub- 
renting a run-down tenement: nineteen of those in Class 3 owned 
their homes. Nearly half of the third group, also, derived the whole 
or a part of their incomes from work in the stockyards. 

The meager wages of the male heads of families in this group 
are further apparent from the fact that twenty-six of them received 
less than $6 a week, forty-four less than $8 a week, fifty-nine less 
than $10 a week, and seventy-six less than $12 a week. 

It was thought at first that the precarious condition of Class 3 
could be partly ascribed to the larger families, but although there 
is a slight tendency upward from the first to the third class, the 
difference is so slight that it is negUgible. 

The ever-present danger of being "laid-o£E," the seasons of 
strenuous work followed by complete idleness, and the impossi- 
bility of knowing from one week to the other just how many hours 
were to be "made," were the tales told by scores of men and women; 
and under these drcmnstances the temptation to grasp at the three 
or four dollars which the boy or girl can earn is almost irresistible.* 
In this nei^borhood, therefore, the judgment of Ayres, that "while 

' The description of labor conditiona in tbc stockyards written by John R. Com- 
mons in 1904 tiBs value still «s a genenl outline, Quarterly Jotimal of Eamotities, Vol. 
XIX, pp. i-3». 
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ptq)ils who leave school very naturally go to vroA, it is probably 
comparatively seldom that they are compelled to leave for the 
purpose of seeking work," is not sustained.* 

■ Ayres, Lagfiudt in Otar SeMoels, p. 100. Tbe statement is made in coimectloB 
with % table giving reaaons loi leaving high achoo), but it charactedacs the standpoint 
fd the wbtie chtq>ter. 

SECTION in. SOME PHASES OF THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL 

DIRECTION 

THE nmiJTY Of VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE POK THE r4-l6-yEAX- 

OLD WO&EING-CHIID 

Little service can be rendered by the vocational adviser if 
children leave school before the age of sixteen years. Their lack 
of preparation is against them; the jobs available are inferior and 
poorly paid; the number of applicants is legion; and boys and 
girls are lacking in ]U(^ment and forethought. 

Study of the children and the occupation suited to each of them 
should be imdertaken while they are mider the supervision of the 
school. When they become older, they may gain a comprehen^on 
of themselves and a sense of the historical and social value of their 
occupations. Before sixteen, at least, the children's vocation is 
to grow. 

Difficulties and obstacles are the theme of any discussion of 
vocational guidance in the fourteen-to-sixteen-year period. The 
obstacles present in the stockyards district are to be viewed from 
the standpoint of the parent, the child, and the employer. Why 
the school is the logical means of coping with the situation will 
then be stated. 

/. The Standpoint of the Parent: Ignorance, Cupidity, and Good 
Intentions 
As a rule the parent does not know his own child, has taken 
little accoimt of his aptitudes and caimot see the mistake in accepting 
a job paying fair beginning wages but offering nothing afterward. 
Sometimes parents seemed entirely unconcerned about what 
happens to their daughters and sons; some were imable to tell 
where their children worked. They knew that it was down town, 
that there was a street car concerned, and that money came in on 
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Saturday night. This ignorance is a symptom of something 
besides vague geography. If the parent uses the criterion of 
money to test the desirability of every job, it is no wonder that 
the child adopts it. We have come across several cases in which 
the father took an indefinite vacation to celebrate the son's entrance 
into money-making." 

The parent also admires the "genteel" and poorly paid "inside 
work." The Lithuanian father is proud that his fourteen-year- 
old son works in a stockyards office, and the mother thinks that 
sorting coupons is a ladylike occupation for her daughter. The 
glitter and cleanliness of the department store tend to obscure its 
undesirable features for the adolescent." 

A deplorable condition already mentioned results from the will- 
ingness of parents to allow their sons to leave school and loaf around 
their groceries or saloons. The boys are indolently waiting imtil 
they are older before entering upon a serious program of life. The 
parents are able to give their children years of preparation, but 
seemingly do not realize the effect of this period of idleness upon 
the child. An owner of a cigar factory said that after a while he 
was going to send his boy to "college," and a Bohemian shoe> 
store-keeper e]q)lained that he was giving the finishing touches 
to his son's education, and Uiat quitting school gave his boy more 
time to play the fiddle. 

But the solicitude and desire for the welfare of the child on the 
part of some of the parents is as marked as their lack of knowledge 
of the means thereto. More than a half of the parents consulted 
were in favor of a kind of school training leading to a better kind 
of position than that for which the present course prepares; the 
women who scrub floors, "take in washing," and deny themselves 
in order that their children loiay continue in school aie evidence 
that in many instances the feeling for better thii^ needs but to 
be instructed. In scores of famihes the parents ate on the lookout 
for an opening for the children and deplore the fact that the trades 
and the labor unions are closed to them, because they have no 

■ An example of iirespondble overught of youth is (ound in the case of a father 
reeking with whisky, bewailing the degeneracy of boys generally, and his son (who was 
denounced for smoking cigarettes] particularly. 

■ There were, however, several expressions of the undeairability oi department- 
store, factory, and stockyards jobs from mothers and fathers, as well as from childrcD. 
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influence.' Fathers who have worked for years in the Yards for 
constantly diminishing pay realize the disadvantages of unskilled 
labor, and they desire that their children may have as few handi- 
caps as possible. One who directs the children, therefore, has to 
fight the prejudice and ignorance of the parents, and utilize their 
good feelings and intentions. 

//. The Attitude of the Child to Bis Job 
a) Demand for self-expression and growth. — ^When a boy leaves 
school, tired of its routine, he demands novelty, excitement, and 
action. He prefers occupations which afford them. Almost any 
place may satisfy for a time, but one position soon grows monoto- 
nous and the youth demands a change. If the job fails to yield 
the joy of being an "enterpriser," of seeing some results, he passes 
on to another. Moving about the city is one of the attractions of 
messenger and errand boy. Boys often volunteer the information 
that they care for such employment because it "learns them some- 
thing about the different parts of the dty." It is also true that 
there is more excitement and a feeling of a glowing future in looking 
for work than in actually holding a tame job. This fact should 
enable us to look with some lenience on the frequent quitting of 
places for trivial reasons, although it does not do away witli the 
pedagogical duty to counsel the offender regarding the residts 
of tlie rolling stone and tlie rewards of steady industry.* 

■ Tbere is much wsste in this regard. Emi^yeiB have asked us to TecMnmcnd 
candidates, and suitable persons could not be found esmly. Some unions are dosed 
to all except rclativea of those in the trsde; oonaequently healthful competition for 
[daces is stopped. There is no labor exchange to equalixe sni^y and demand. 

• The discussion of Bray in his book. The T4)vm CUld, merits the attentirai 
of everyone interested in vocational direction. The view is that mental and moral 
changes are talung place in the dty child due to tlie efiect of tlie street, shallow amuse- 
ment, diveivty and shifting of sights and sounds, irregular placing of buildings, the 
motiveless coming and going of people, the vidssitudes of employment, and other 
urban phenomena. The features of the "dty mind" are lack of continuity, restless- 
ness, superficiality of thought and feeling, undue suggestibility, and failure to aj^re- 
date the mystery of human life and the presence of natural law. The slowness and 
depth of the rural boy, his tranquillity, sense of power, pleasure in the rhythm of the 
seasons, and the quiet beauty of primitive nature, and knowledge of biological 
sequences ought not to be lost. We should amalgamate the two ditposititau, giving 
thebest features of the dty to the country and transferring rural advantages to the dty. 

Some esaggeiations of the "mob mind" sodolc^ts arc evident in this theory. 
Tlie dements of truth any observer of dty childicn can verify. 
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b) Impersonal relation of children to large industries. — Since 
there is a constant coming and going of workers in most large 
establishments and since the personal relation with the employer 
is often slight, there is a great temptation for the begtoner to feel 
that he does not "belong" and consequently to stop woi^ on the 
slightest pretext. One boy complains that his boss "takes his 
dinner," that is, compels him to work during the 11000 hour. An 
errand boy states that he is not given enough carfare; another 
stops work because the street car conductor would not allow him 
to obstruct the passageway with large bundles. Probably all 
these grievances could have been adjusted, but the boy rebels 
against the necessary trouble of bringing the matter before officials 
with whom there is not much acquaintance, and he suddenly quits. 
There are other more ^erious causes of friction, as the several 
instances of boys under sixteen who were asked to work longer 
than the legal number of hours. In all these cases the child 
realizes that he is part of a complex machine, and asserts his 
freedom by leaving it entirely. 

The external and impersonal nature of the contact of the boy 
with the employer is further shown when we consider the tmcon- 
trolled way in which jobs are secured. Sometimes the finer grade 
of boy makes a poor appearance when he looks for work, alone. 
The aggressive boy of the motor type is apt to draw the attention 
of the man who hires, and boys of other types are at a disadvant^e. 
The Minority Report of the English Poor Law Commission has 
made it plain that the capacity to do work and the ability to find 
work are two distinct processes." The first job of the diild pre- 
sents an Important crisis, and the future disposition to work and 
to shoulder responsibihty often depend upon the degree to which 
the child responds to the demands made upon him in his first 
position. 

Frequently the boy "happens" to get a job on leaving school, 
becomes irritated at what he considers the tyranny of the boss and 
quits, with the seeds of the roving habit thus early sown. Almost 
all of a group of boys giving a great deal of aimoyance to the 
Settlement began their working careers with t^nporary jobs as 

■ Minonty Rtport, Vol. II, pp. 169, i^o-^z. 
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messenger boys. The testimony of the juvenile court officer in our 
district con&rms the all-impoitance of "getting started right." In 
most cases "getting started right" is an impossibihty for the 
juvenile worker.' 

c) Loyalty to famiiy as a cause of entering "blind-aUey" jobs. — 
A generous deare to help their parents is often the reason why 
b(^ accept fairly lucrative "blind-alley" jobs rather than per- 
manently desirable kinds. To keep the younger children in school 
and to pay the rent is a pressing need in comparison with wMch the 
future is in^gni£cant. A boy who had paid his tuition in a business 
college left after a few weeks of school to go to work, without the 
knowledge of his parents. He brought his two weeks' pay to his 
parents, saying that it was his duty to take the place of his father, 
who had been "laid off." He has not returned to finish the busi- 
ness college course and is now out of work. Another example 
may be mentioned. A boy who was given an opportunity to enter 
a printing estabUshment, in which there is provision for going to 
school at the same time that a number of hours a week is spent in 
paid work during the ^prenticeship period, refused to take the 
place because the beginning wage was smaller than that paid to 
errand boys. His family needed the additional support. 

d) False estimates of the desirability and future of jobs. — (i) Boys: 
Boys are not good critics of their positions nor can we expect them 
to be. After leaving school many of them start in enthusiastically 
'and continue in a place where there is no possible chance of 
being assimilated. One bright industrious boy worked over a 
year at hard responsible tasks in a large office without either 
friendly encouragement or an increase in pay, and he at last real- 
ized that his endeavors were being wasted." There is a general 

■The fedingof boys working in an eatabliahment toward the "green" newctuner 
it also a hindnutce for the tjniid soit. A good chance of placing a boy was spoiled by 
tlie tricks and jeeiings of a group of "hazers" who sent the applicant from one put 
of the store to another in his search for the employer until he finally came back to the 
Settlement, disgusted. Some employers aie finding out that there is need of leader- 
ship and oversight of juvenile workers, more than the busy manager of dqiartments 
can give. Antagonism and jealousy will aop out, and children especially ought to 
be guarded from their hurtful consequences. 

■ Several boys claim that it is the policy of a few firms to lure young persons for 
■mall beginning wages under a paeudo-apprenticeahip arrangement. After a year or 
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opinion that opening and shutting doors is a good job. Boys say 
they like their jobs because they are easy or clean or pay "good 
money." 

What occupations are preferred by boys? To determine 
customary opinion in this regard the children already at work and 
those looking for employment were questioned. In some ii}<itanrt^ 
but a short time had elapsed since the child had commenced to 
work. Consequently the period is not long enou^ for the first 
elation at making money and the feeling of newness to die out: 
the child's satisfaction may be momentary. On the other hand 
the discontent first felt may give way to liking for a place. 

Half of the boys holding messenger, errand, and office jobs 
expressed satisfaction with their places, a ninth were dissatisfied, 
and the rest "didn't know," "never thought of it," showing 
indifference or uncertainty. In addition to the contented cmes 
noted above, the occupations for which dedded satisfaction was 
shown were as follows: 

Nonbo of Bqn Sutafisd 

wjthjete Job* 

II Factory 

6 Apprentices in printing finns 

4 Helpers in grocery, bakery, etc. 

3 Wagon boys 

I each of Faim, biding cattle, baker, tailor, painter, druggist, 

plumber, and jeweler positions 

This question was put to boys out of work: What kind of job' 
do you want ? 

Nnmbet of BoTi Jobi 

9 Errand or messenger 

7 "Some trade" 

3 "Machine-shop" 

a each of Bookkeeper, farm, elevator boy, and cracker factory 

I each of Running auto, navy, electrician, drawing, butcher, office 

work, telegrapher, engineer, plumber, "business," driver, 

and " inside job " 

more of work without increase of pay, they are discharged. This report was not 
verified, but the boys ait confident that they are unjustly treated. It is unf<Htunate 
that boys scHnetimes confer the appienticeahip ]dan of litUe account, and that 
employera aie not careful to avoid an erroneous impreasion, tor to destroy ■ boy's 
futh in the rewards of steady industry at a time when dreams of future excellence and 
re^tonaibihty are natural is more than stupidity. 
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For examples of the differences between the job held and the 
job wished for, we may dte a wagon boy who is ambitious to 
become a teachei, a factory boy who looks for a place involving 
dtawing, a cash boy who seeks to be a carpenter, a "ta^er" at 
Armour's packing-plant who aims to be an electridan, a messenger 
boy who wants a place where he can "work with his hands." 

The oinnions which boys venture are reflections of immature 
judgment and a narrow fleld of choice. As children grow older, 
restlessness and friction are apt to intensify and become articulate; 
some of the older boys expres^g dissatisfaction were hostile to 
any work except the easiest and best paid. Somewhat less than 
one-fourth of the boys were discontented, a fourth were without 
an opinion, and a half were satisfied. 

Mr. Ristine foimd a amilar incapacity to analyze the relative 
advantages of positions among older boys. Dissatisfaction was 
more general, outside of those in desirable trades. He estimates 
that 60 per cent of the three hundred and flf ty cases wanted " trade 
or business training." This is not true of the children of this 
district; as a rule, they do not know clearly what they want, or 
what is best for them. This does not gloss the undefined dis- 
content, the occasional vivid perception by them of their imused 
capacities, and the necessity of studying and supervising their 
careers.' 

e) False estimates of the desirability and future of jobs. — 
(2) Girls: Like the boys and the parents, the girls are often too 
optimistic of the future, saying "I'U get a fine job after a while." 
They refuse chances to leam millinery and dressmaking on account 
of the smaller wage, and because they think that they will be dis- 
charged after the apprenticeship is over.* There is less roving 
and chafing under the burden of uncongenial jobs: in some girls 
the habit of obedience is so stroi^ that they will do unreasonable 
"extras" for the employer, such as scrubbing out a factory at the 

■ Cf. Ristine, op. cit., pp. 44 &. 

■ A milliner of the neighborhood alleges that it is very difficult to obtain a suffident 
number of apprentices for her business, although the prospects held out to them are 
brighter than the futures of most occupations open to fourteen-year-old girls. A (ew 
girls see in housework superior educative advantages, but many prefer the excitement, 
sociability, and regular hours of the factory or department store. The local stores 
because of this can hire gitis of the neighborhood for 9i . 75 per week. 
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end of the Saturday's work, and unscrupulous emplojfets can make 
the most of this attitude on the part of both boys and girls. A 
grievance of one girl was that her employer kept all the giils of a 
large factory working on Christmas Day. 

On the whole, there is less discontent amoi^ the girb. Ten 
only of those employed were decided in their distaste for their 
work, the jobs held being garment, millinery, office, and factory 
work. It is significant that twenty-eight girls in candy, box, and 
net factories said that they had good places and wished no change. 
The other occupations considered satisfactory, in the order of 
number of cases, were: department store, office, housewwk, 
tailors' apprentices, drepsmaking, bindery work, and millinery. 
Of those not working when interviewed, the preferences were for 
sewing, factory, housework, office employment, and stenography. 
One-fifth of the entire number were uncertain. 

Several girls, after trying a few jobs, went back to school and 
one was fotmd who planned to take a $25 course in a private dress- 
making school, but generally there is little patronage of the com- 
mercial institutions in which garment-making, hair-dressing, and 
the finer arts are taught. 

The conclusion is that working-boys and girls are immature 
in judgment'Of their jobs, can therefore be exploited by employers, 
and that vocational oversight can do little positive service in the 
adolescent period once the child has entered industry. The chil- 
dren should be in school and the study of the child and the future 
occupation should be made by the vocational adviser while the 
adolescent is securing training in the school. 

///. Attitude of the Employer: Iriefficiertcy of Juvenile Labor 
Many employers question the utility of juvenile labor. Some 
of the packing establishments dislike to hire boys under six- 
teen years of age. This is partly due to the advantage of the 
longer hours of the older boys, partly to a pronounced dissatis- 
faction with the bother of training the irrespon^ble children. 
The criticism of the employer is that the boys are impolite, mis- 
chievous, do not apply themselves, are not ambiUous, and cannot 
be depended upon. One employer in the general office of a 
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packing-house said that more "mental" schooling and a "code of 
ethics" were necessary; another believed that the " quality of boy" 
is much inferior to that of the old days; he complained that 40 per 
cent of the boys employed during the year either left or did not 
advance.' He preferred eighth-grade or h^-school boys. Another 
en^loyer of a la^e number of boys in one of the general offices 
of the stockyards declared that he advises every boy who applies 
for work to go back to school. The head of another employment 
department said that "foreign boys" are unclean and rowdy, and 
recited the story of an errand boy who on being sent to a promi- 
nent official with a message, began his speech with " Say, that there 

guy down below " What he demanded of boys *as "not 

so much book knowledge as gumption." A printii^ concern 
manager said that only one out of twelve boys sticks to his job, 
and that they want an immediate "raise" and the highest pay for 
the easiest work. 

Several employers in the offices of the stockyards said that 
under existing conditions, it is better to take boys of fourteen ot 
even yotmger and train them for their business. Boys fresh from 
elementary school are more docile and less "smart-Alecky" than 
the older boys, and the commercial training in the schools is not 
practical, according to their opinion. An owner of a box factory 
declared that he was in favor of industrial education, but that the 
competitive state of the industry was such that the cheap, mechani- 
cal tending of the machine was iLecessajy, and that only those who 
start in before they are sixteen learn and stay with the business. 

What are qi;alities which employers demand of boys and ^Is ? 
The following personal answers of employers will suggest the 

■ According to the estimate of a man who employs boys in one of the packing 
establishments, there are over 350 boys under sixteen, eiqjloyed in eiiand numing 
and clerical work in the Yards. The annual shifting is therefore considerable. Some 
o( the failure to be assimilated is to be ascribed to childish instability, some to the fact 
that the undersized boys are not likely to be selected for the woA outside the office, 
much of which requires endurance and weight. Another obvious reason ia that the 
defective training of the boys does not fit many of them to take managerial poaitionE. 

AccortUog to the testimony of an executive in a mail-order firm employing many 
boys, the average "life" of a boy is one year. That means a replenishing of the 
entire juvenile force each year. This executive also said that his business and all 
industries could be adjusted to the sizteoi-year school miiumum. 
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situation. The requisite qualities for employees in department 
stores are said to be "neatness, quickness, and loyalty"; they 
must also be good "talkers." Employees in candy and box 
factories are asked to be "bright" and have "quick fingers." 
Errand boys must be "polite, obedient, resourceful, neat, and 
clean." Office boys must "write a good hand, take an interest, 
be steady, and look for advancement." 

It is plain that there are two tendencies strugglii^ for suprem- 
acy; one is to consider the fourteen-year-old child undesirable 
material for industry, both in education and mental characteris- 
tics; the other is a disposition to utilize him in the interests of a 
specialized business, on the theory that the training thus early 
secured is beneficial, and a road to advancement. The latter view 
is being abandoned in all industries except those to be classed as 



A word may be added about the employer's relation to ffd 
labor. The testimony of the president of one of the box factories 
is interesting because the box industry is a low-grade avenue of 
employment for a number of girls in our neighborhood. This 
employer says that industrial education would not help him in 
the least, since the shortening of hours and the increase of agt 
limit are forcing him to introduce machinery to counteract the 
advancing cost of help. This means that less intelligence is con- 
stantly being required. He states that his attitude to his employees 
is a commercial one, and that "sociological workers" fful to aj^re- 
date the employer's side of the problem. The necessity of hiring 
girls imder sixteen comes from the fact that he finds it impossible 
to get permanent workers unless he can train the younger girls 
in his factory, sin(£ only 20 per cent of the girls over dxteeu when 
they begin to work remain more than two weeks. Girls who have 
worked from fourteen to sixteen "like the place," are capable, and 
"stickers" when put on machines.' 

The women who employ young girls to do "housework" or 
to care for children complicate the matter. Several times it has 

■ Webb, Industrial Dtmctracy, Vol. II, pp. 749-M, deals with "parasitic" indn»- 
tries, i.e., those which cannot afioid to pay a living wage. Cf. Florence KeUey, 
"Minimum- Wage Boards," Atn. Jour, of Sociology, November, igii, for the attitude 
of the Cousumen' League to uodopaid occupations. 
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happened that well-disposed girls refuse to work longer than a few 
weeks for the women employers. The giils say they are not 
fairly treated find that more and more work is constantly thrust 
upon them; so that they finally were performii^ in an ine£&dent 
manner the full duties of a domestic servant, and for a small weekly 
sum. Certainly this is only a phase of the wider domestic servant 
problem; and the old argument that the women use, that they 
are "taking the girl into their home" and teaching her a fine art, 
does not remove the narrow and undemocratic character of the 
relationship.' The girls, under these conditions, dislike the care 
of the house, and prefer the definite duties of the factory. In 
dther housework or factory employment of the type represented 
by the box industry there is an undoubted absence of stimulus 
and opportimity for promotion, and the employer does not deny 
the fact 

IV. The School and Vocaiional Direction 
The one point to be insisted upon here is that the institution 
t^n which the solution of the problem of vocational guidance 
logically rests is the public school. Private o^;anizatlons may 
demonstrate the feasibility and helpfulness of limited experiments 
in this movement, and they may co-operate at all times, but thar 
experiments are preparatory to state or mtmicipal management 
as a part of the public-school system. TTie state employment 
agencies now imdertake only a relatively slight control of the 
inraiediate stress of ranployment, and they have had small success 
because of a lack of thoroughness, perspective, and the social 
attitude which the public school possesses. 

The school is already organized and recognized; its time- 
honored function — preparation for life — is preserved by the more 
systematic method of adjusting the child to his work which has 
been developed in Boston by Professor Parsons and Mr. Bloom- 
field. The school already connects with the legal machinery of the 
state, with the family, and to some extent with the profes^ons 
and the humbler occupations. The present problem is to enlai^ 
the scope of education so as to include the store, the factory, the 
' Cf. Dean, Tht Worker mid Ou SiaU, ch^ iii. 
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office, and the shop in the drcle of reputable and dignified social 
agmdes.' 

Vocational guidance will stimulate needed changes in the 
school curriculum. The responsibility of taking care of the 
child, of connectii^ him vith the economic world, will contribute 
toward a change in the method of instruction in the pubUc schools. 
There is a close relationship between vocational education and 
vocational guidance. Each should work, with the other, the 
economic world afTecting the school curriculum, and the methods 
and aims of the school refining the methods and aims of industry. 

The introduction of vocational guidance as an integral part 
of the school administration would go far toward increaang the 
dignity and efficiency of "business" in all its forms. To look 
i^>on education as "the method of democracy" and to extend its 
scope in the way contemplated by a vocational guidance program 
it is necessary to view industry as more than a money-making 
process, and to demand a social attitude which neither the public 
nor the employer has hitherto exhibited. It implies a reversal 
of the individualistic notion of allowing free swing to the thousands 
of childr^ competing for jobs and to short-sighted employers who 
are willing to profit by juvenile labor. The admirable character 
of much German instruction, it is true, implies military and feudal 
stratification of classes, but Germany has embodied an idea which, 
in some fonn, must be realized in America — the idea that the 
occupation is the root of civic virtues, that the employer is an 
agent of the community, and that all citizens must be given 
facilities to learn a useful occupation and be helped to find a 
steady place.* 

* Marshall Field's dq>utii]eot stoic is now making provision foi definite instmc- 
tion of the women employees in the art of sales-making. The history and process of 
manufacture of the articles sold ore presented by the most competent persons in esdi 
d^tartment. This experiment, ably conducted by Miss Collins, has undoubtedly 
hdped to add dignity and significance to commerdal tianaacdons. In New England 
cities a further st^ has been taken — that of cooperation between school and store — 
BO that children still in schocd may devote part time to study and practice in this fidd 
of employment. Cf. BuBeUn No. 13, Part i, pp. 6-16, issued by the'National Society 
for the Promotiou of Industrial Educationi I}t:aa,Tlu Worker a»d the Stale, chap. viL 

■ Cf. Diaper, Our Ckiidren, Om Schools, atid Our Industries, p. 15; Snowden, 
Industrial Improvemtnt Schools of WUrUembtri; Kerschensteiner, Tk* EdueaUon of 
GtrmoM Youikfor Citiittukip, cbap. iv. 
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Since the school aims to be a world in miniature, with the same 
problems and activities there as are found in the larger world; 
since the school is a converging point of child, home, government, 
and industry, it is most fitted to cope with the task of guiding the 
boy and girl to the appropriate occupation. Through its reorgani- 
zation of the curriculum, through its influence upon the parent, 
and through the demands it makes upon industry, legal standards, 
and public sentiment, it can accomplish what no other institution 
is qualified to attempt. 



SECTION IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION; LINES OF 
BETTERMENT 



The leading items intended to be emphasized in the foregoii^ 
discussion are: 

1. The district studied is peopled by immigrants of various 
races; their work is unskilled ; and thdr mma source of employment 
is the stockyards. 

2. The testimony .of prindpal, teacher, child, and parent imites 
in the conclusion that the public school is not meeting the needs 
of adolescence and adjusting the child to his future work. 

3. The great exodus from school comes before the seventh grade, 
and shortly after the child reaches the age of fourteen. 

4. The ignorance of parents, the willingness of children, and 
the pressure of straitened drcumstances combine in fordng boys 
and girls to leave school for work as soon as the law will permit it. 

5. Few children from the neighborhood go to high school, trade 
school, or keep up any form of educational interest after leaving 
school. 

6. Yet the boys and girls have talents and abilities in special 
directions. 

7. The occupations entered are easily learned, mechanical, and. 
devoid of educational value. 

S. The kind of jobs secured is much a matter of chance; the 
migration from place to place does not lead to better opportunities; 
the pay. is small; and the net result is instability of character. 
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g. A number of "subnormal" boys are as successful in industry 
as many "normal" boys. 

10. There is no marked economic advantage to be gained by a 
loiter stay in school; before the age of sixteen preparation in 
school does not count, considering the ordinary run of mechanical 
occupations open to children. 

11. Over half of the families from which the woiking children 
come have such a low income that the wages of the boy and girl 
are judged necessary. 

12. The experience of older boys and girls shows a small aver- 
age contribution to the family income, a short average time in 
each position, and a long average period of idleness. All of these 
persons stopped school during the fourteen-to-axteen-year period. 

13. Aside from parasitic industries, there is no economic 
necessity for juvenile labor, according to the testimony of 
employers. 

14. The public school is best adf^ted to deal with the problem 
of vocational direction. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 

There are three directions of betterment The first is to 
improve the organization and scope of the school. The second is 
increase the incomes of the families, so as to make school attend- 
ance possible. The third is to institute a vocational guidance 
program. 

/. Reorganization of the School 
a) Raising the minimum school age.— The least thing that 
one may ask is that the school be made attractive and profit- 
able for the sixth- and seventh-grade children before they leave 
school, even if we accept present conditions and a fourteen- 
year-minimiun school age. If industry entails a sacrifice of chil- 
dren, society should bear the burden of giving them a generous 
training preparatory to their entrance into uneducational employ- 
ments, a training appealing to constructive powers and imagination. 
But moral perception has reached a point where it demands a 
higher standard than the one at present set. The fixing of the 
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compulsory school-attendance law at a siztecn-year minitirii|m 
seems essential and introductory to all other devices for better- 
ment. Especially in a community like the stockyards in which 
custom and habit are dominant, a legal standard is quickly con- 
formed to by the people. Such a standard also registers the 
(»nviction of those who believe that the school can adjust the 
new generation to a rhfrnging social order most quickly and 
economically. If as has been shown, the period between fourteen 
and sixteen is an economic and moral waste and if, as psychology 
asserts, the mind and body of the adolescent are injured by fatigue 
due to mechanical occupations, it is foolish to refuse to extend the 
period of responsibility to the sixteen-year minimum. The superior 
standard has a further advantage; it will hasten the reorganization 
of the existing school system and stimulate inquiry into causes 
which limit the success of the school. 

b) Provision for continuation inslnuMon. — Those already at 
work and those who leave school on reaching the ^e of sixteen 
should be provided for. The existing night schools in the local 
elementary schools are good, but they are dominated by bookish, 
academic traditions. They must be also practical, definite 
informal, with shop and laboratory atmosphere, if they are to draw 
the children. 

Arrangements with employers so that a number of hours could 
be spent in school during the daytime would be desirable. In 
this matter we have the experience of Mimich for suggestion.' 

There should be opportunities in continuation work: (i) for 
a boy leaving school to review and extend his knowledge along the 
regular existing lines of day instruction, so that he may be gradu- 
ated and attend high school if he desires; (a) for a factory or 
department-store child to study a trade, as carpentry or nuUinery; 
and (3) for a boy engaged, e.g., in printing, to get a rounded and 
generous background at school for his daily specialized work. 

An indispensable condition of discovering talents and fiunish- 
ing guidance is that young persons between fourteen and seven- 

' Keischenstdiier, The EduaUion of German Yaulh for Citi*ettship, and Ltctmes on 
Industrial Education (CwDineTciai Club of Chicago); Hanus, Btginnings in Induilrial 
Education, cb^. v. 
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teen be kept under systematic disapline.' Such training should 
have an immediate appeal. To repeat, the reasons for the demand 
to extend the period of preparation and to alter its character are; 
(i) the present-day schools do not attract and meet the needs 
of all types of children; (3) oorupational training is not given 
in sufficient degree in the evening classes of the public schools; 
(3) after the child leaves school, the character of his work and 
associations tends to lessen interest in all forms of "education." 
In addition to these practical, near-at-hand considerations, there 
is the argument which Dr. Kerschenstdner urges, that without 
such attention to youth the dvic welfare of the whole community, 
including the employer, is threatened.* 

c) The reorganization of the day school. — ^With a sixteen-year 
minitniiTn the schooI will have a fair chance. It is not necessary 
to repeat the details urged by the exponents of industrial education. 
A starting point already exists in the local schools — the provisions 
for the backward, subnormal child, and the manual-training and 
domestic-sdaice instruction.* 

These are successful, interesting to the child, and demand exten- 
sion. The reorganization of the spirit and methods of the school 
so as to center about occupational and concrete problems and 
processes will proceed from such extension. Considering the fact 
that the amoimt of "culture," information, and lastii^ interests 
attained by the children is not now alarminE^y great, there is no 
dai^r of sacrificing literary and cultural accomplishments if the 
school becomes more of a laboratory and workshop than a place 
of recitation. One can assume that the doctrine of "formal dis- 
cipline" to be obtained exclusively by a selected group of subjects 
is a relic of mediaevalism. Whatever devices* of flexible articu- 

■ The Ohio Uw gives a munidpality the liglit to compel the seitding of cfaUdreo 
to school in continuation classes until they are seventeen yean of age. 

' Eetch&m, The Nted of Industrial Education from the Mamifactvrer's Point of 
YietB (WincMia Technical Institute School of PriDtiag, Indianapolis). 

■ Prindpal Hill of the Seward School says that the best woodwork he has ever 
seen was turned out by his students last year, and the success of the domestic-sdence 
instruction in the Hamline School is equally dedded. 

4 These points are handled in the forthcoming report of Mr. Emest Wreidt to the 
O^ Club of Chicago. 
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lating courses, relative time given to vocational and non- vocational 
subjects, etc., may be found fea^ble, it is absolutely essential that 
the occupations having to do vith the home and the basic industries 
should have a prominent pla«».' 

TTie domestic arts, designing, decoratu^, work in wood and 
metal, the elements of industrial history, civics, geography, and 
the sdences which are involved in solving practical problems of 
constructdon and understanding the evolution of society should 
be preparatory to a possible further specialization in one of the 
trades, and it may be added that they are valuable and "cul- 
tural" on their own accoimt in any future profes^on or job. The 
reported success of the schools of Gary, Indiana, in revolving the cur- 
riculum around the neighborhood occupations, and the introduction 
into the schools of Albany, New York, of definite pieces of work in 
sewing and mending sent in by the regents of the town, are antici- 
pations of what may be worked out to suit local conditions. For a 
further example of what may be included in elementary instruction, 
the rich program of a leading vocational school is cited. The list 
comprises woodwork in its various forms of carpentry, cabinet- 
making, turning, use of milling machinery; metal-work — shop- 
practice, forging, plumbing, and electric wiring; printing, book- 
binding; drawing, mechanical, free hand, industrial design, and 
making of blue prints; trade mathematics, business letters, 
commerdat law, geography, composition, applied physics and 
chemistry, and industrial history. 

Description of vocational schoob for girls, such as the Albany 
Vocational School and the Manhattan Trade School, must be 
omitted. The new Lucy L. Flower Technical High School estab- 
lished this year in Chicago is also illustrative of what will come, 
not only in the technical high schools but also in the elementary 
schools. 

* Trainuig in the domestic arts is essential for all girls. A giil may be married 
oc "keep house" for relatives, or she may woA at a trade or in a factory where the 
machine reproduces the household processes 00 a large scale. In any case she needs 
skill and knowledge. The domestic occupations, psychologically, were the chief 
means by which primitive woman developed intelligeDce, and they are still funda- 
mental, pedagogically. On this matter the argument has been put by Dewey, Tk« 
School and Society. Cf. Qopp, The Place of IndtKlries in Eiemeniary Education; 
Mason, Woman's S^re in Primilive XndiKlry. 
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Tliia vocational instruction is not narrow and ''utilitarian." 
It has the merit of giving a sense of achievement, responsibility, 
and the power of adaptation. If introduced it would keep a 
larger number in school, and the increased skill and efficiency 
would very likely tend to raise the economic grade of the future 
families of those children who receive the training. At all events, 
so much anxiety, solicitude, and money have been directed toward 
the well-being of those who are able to pass on to the high school, 
technical schools, and the university that it is simple justice to 
provide for the less favored ones who are of some importance in 
contributing to the wealth of society.* 

II. An Economic Aspect of Juvenile Labor 

MissEingsbury found in Massachusetts that twenty-four children 
out of each one hundred left school because of economic necessity; 
in the stockyards district 53 per cent of the niunber of families 
studied were in poverty. Tlie stress of faulty preparation for 
civic life and irregular, underpaid labor now falls upon the boys, 
girls, and men of this neighborhood, most of whom are at present 
destined to mechanical, unskilled occupations. 

It must be asserted that a sixteen-year-minimiun school age and 
provisions for occupational instruction are not sufficient remedies 
for the conditions under which the immigrants in the stock- 
yards Uve. Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the factor 
of low family income.* In some way, whether by following the 

< Cf. Person, Industrial Education, pp. 57-jS; on other points treated d. Snedden, 
The Problem of VoaUional Education, esp. pp. 33, 71 S. 

■ Under probable conditions in the near future it is not at all certain that the elimi- 
nation, through legislation, of all juvenile labor before the age of sixteen irould result 
to an increased wage to adult woikets in unskilled industries, if the regulation is left 
to the automatic action of competition, and if the supply of immigrant labor is not 
curtailed. As urged above, it is safer to accept the fact that a large number of young 
persons are bound to pursue non-stimulating emi^t^ments, that unskilled adult 
labor, subject to seasonal demand, is required by our methods of production. It is, 
therefore, doubly necessary (i) to give broad social perspective to the rising genera- 
tion in order to counteract the narrow specialized machine processes; (a) to give 
generous pay and protection against unemployment to those engaged in undesirable 
occiqwtions. 

The assun^on of many educators that vocationBi tniiung will inevitably lead 
to higher wages /or all is not warranted. ' It will tend to a richer social existence and 
more pay to srane; for the thousands of men and women who must continue in low 
gnde industiiea there must be means of giving protection, security, and a decent wags. 
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example of England in selecting several unskilled occupations and 
prescribing a minimum wage standard, oi by othei intelligent means 
of regulating competition and free initiative, wages of unskilled 
labor must be raised to correspond with the higher standard set 
for the education of children. All observant find himiane writers de- 
plore the universally precarious state of the unskilled laborer.' Social 
legislation to ronedy tliis grave state of affairs is an experiment 
worth trying. 

///. The Method of Vocalional Direction 
The contention is that few occupations, and these mostly 
undesirable, can be entered by the child before he is sixteen years 
old. At sixteen he is presumed to be better prepared by school 
discipline, more stable, and more positions are available. During 
the fourteen-to-^xteen-year period in school the skill of the voca^ 
tional director is most valuable, for .this period is the seedtime of 
possibilities. There should then be the closest study of the 
children, the parents, and the fields of employment. 

INADEQUACY OF PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

Private employment agencies are purely for the purpose of 
pladng persons who will pay a fee. They do not study each candi- 
date adequately; their snapshot and commercial character renders 
them un£t for more than an immediate means of securing work.* 

llie municipal and state agencies are more successful in hand- 
ling a relatively few grades of work in the case of older men and 
women. The efficiency of private benevolent organizations is 
undoubted, but they reach a small number. The next step is to 
unify and correlate all the forces directed toward a far-sighted 

■ Cf. Hobson'i article on "Sdence and Indiutiy" in the volume entitled Sciaice 
in P-abtie Affair!, esp. p. 304. Fetter admits tl&t "the low income of unskilled 
laborseems to fait short of its social service" iPrinfipkso/Eamomici.p.Sjg). Webb, 
En^h Poor Lav Policy, pp. 300-6, states the preventive policies, including the nga- 
lation of unemployment and "underemploymeDt," which are advocated by the 
authors of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission; chaps, iv and v of the 
second volume of the Minority Report, The Public OrgatMotion of the Labour Market, 
are fundamental. 

■ Grace Abbott, "The Chicago Employment Agency and the Immigrant Worker," 
Atn.Jovr. of SoevAoty, November, igoS; cf. the excellent description of German and 
Engiiah LaboT Exchanges, ajid "Recommendations for a Natumal Regulation of 
Unanidaymeut" In the Jfrnrnty Report of the Poor Law Commissioii, chap. v. 
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pladng of the young, and experiments already tried show that this 
unification is best done under the superviaon of the municipality. 
To manage the problem requires the co-operation of school board, 
principals, teachers, employers, and parents. 

SOKE ESSENTIALS OF VOCATIONAL DIRECTION 

I . The first requisite is a qualified person in each public school 
who can give sufficient time to this difficult task. I^indpals and 
teachers in the local schools have given attention to placing boys 
and girls, but the pressure of other duties makes it impossible to 
handle the dtuations. 

s. The vocational adviser should study the advancement, 
tastes, and changing interests of the growii^; boys and girls, keep 
a record of their progress, and if they pass on to higher schools, 
send the record to the person there having chai^ of vocational 
direction. The points useful in making the record and the manner 
of studying each individual have been detailed by Parsons and 
Bloomfield as a result of their eq>erience in Boston.' 

3. The census reports, opportunities in the various occupations 
<^>en to children, and any material bearing on the wages, treatment, 
and qualifications of workers in specific lines of work should be 
studied, and these facts should be written sin^)ly and given to the 
children for reading and study.' For instance, it would be a 
valuable thing if the conditions and future of candy-factory and 
errand-boy work would be known beforehand by those who prefer 
to enter these occupations. Similar information regarding various 
trades and professions should be at hand. 

4. Visits made by the older children in order to see the factories, 
stores, and workshops with a specific purpose in mind would have 

' Bloomfidd, Voeafional Gtudanet, chaps, [ii-^. Parsons, Ckcosing a Vocation, 
chaps, iil-iv. 

■To keep in touch with schools and firms offering some pay to boys during the 
apprenticeship or student period is especially valuable. The co-operation of Lewis 
Institute with machine foundries — the half-time system; the promotion and bonus 
scheme of the Lakeside Preas; and the apprenticeship system of the Santa Fe and 
Rock Island railroads are extremely interesting to boys from families of limited 
resources. The chief phases and examples of co-operation between school and store, 
factory and shop, as well as a good description of the advantages and limitatious of 
^>prent)ceship systems are given in Dean, The Woritr and At Statt, chape. vii-viiL 
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a like advantage. They would make the children familiar with the 
places in which they are to work, and each visit could be supple- 
mented by talks given to the older pupils by business men, pro- 
fessional men, and representatives of labor unions. These talks 
should be concrete, simple, and \mbiased. 

5. Co-operation with the labor unions, through some district 
organization by which promising boys are taken in as apprentices 
would be exceedingly desirable, but present conditions in organized 
labor and organized capital render this a deUcate undertaking.' - 
* 6. An important phase of the vocational direction movement 
is the attention given to the instruction of the parent. Bulletins 
in his own language presenting the advantages and disadvantages 
of the various avenues of employment, the importance of further 
training for the children, and the schools now available, should be 
sent to each parent. The circular sent to parents of children 
leaving school by the Edinburgh School Board is reproduced in 
Bloomfield's book.* 

7. Not only shoidd vacancies be reported by the employers, 
but also permanent relations secured by which the progress of the 
hoy may be kept track of; a "follow-up" system is essential.' 

One need scarcely surest that the stimidus of having school 
advancement count directly toward the boy's finding of a job b a 
motive, not theoretically the highest, perhaps, but very effective. 

> That is, difficult if worked out on & large scale; the coopeiatioQ of the unions 
with the Young Men's Christian Association tecbnicaJ school, and the school for car- 
penters' apprentices under the direction of the public-school system are indicative of a 
new tendency. The trade union lus a right to protect its manbeis — their wages, and 
the conditions under which the group works. The readjustment must take place 
along the line of several conflicting interests. For recent statements of the attitude 
of organized labor there are the official report of the Federation of Labor on industrial 
education and the speech of Winalow in BuiUUn Na. 13, Port 4, of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education. Cf. Snedden, op. cit., p. 64; Diaper, Our 
Children, Our Scho<Az, and Our Industrits, pp. 31, gi, 93; Professor Richard's Report 
to Ike New York SUUe Deparimeiit of Labor [igoS); ApprenlUtship and SkUied Empioy- 
ment Association, London; Trades for London Boys, and Trades for London Girls; 
Bemis, "Relation of Labor Organizations to the American Boy and to Trade Instruc- 
tion," Annals Aiatrican Academy ofPoliticaJ and Social Science, Vol. V, pp. 309-41. 

■ Yocatiottai Guidance, pp. 80 S. 

* Cf. (keenwood. Juvenile Labour Exchanges and After-Care; Rowntree and 
lasker. Unemployment, chap. i. 
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Many aspects of vocational guidance have not been mentioned. 
Without a legal authority like that of the factory inspector, many 
of the facts regarding some industries cannot be secured by the 
investigators; such information is indispensable and should be 
accurate and full, not the amount and kind of data which please 
the good nature of the persons consulted. This demand is based 
upon the theory that any business is subject to the common good, 
and that obtaining infonnation regarding the future places of 
work of the child is just as essential to the success of the public 
school as setting a standard of entrance into the teaching professioa. 

More information from all levels of society regarding the many 
phases of juvenile labor is requisite. Social settlements, children's 
protective associations, and other agencies shoidd devise a imiform 
method of keeping such facts as come to than, so that a sufficient 
body of material may be available upon which to base pubUc 
opinion and wise legislarion. The provision for an investigation 
of the conditions calling for vocational direction made by the 
Massachusetts state legislature recently is a precedent which may 
profitably be followed by Illinois. 

APPENDK A 

The following industrial biography was written by one of the 
boys who came to the Settlement looking for work. It is so con- 
vindr^ a statement of the waste during the adolescent period of 
the city's children, which the dty still permits, that it has been 
added as a human document needing no further comment. 

I wanted to get a gcMxl education before I vent to work. I quit school 
because the family income was not enough to send me to collie, from %$ to 
$7 & week. Before I graduated from the eighth grade what I had to eat was 
coSee and bread. I did not have a suit of clothes to wear when I graduated. 
I couldn't get a job, so the principal of the Hamline School bought me clothes 
and got me a job in the A. Co. general office at $4 a week. I was 15 years 
and 10 months old wbeu I started to work. The boss now and then would 
pick at you, but you had to take it all and say nothing. I made a little 
mistake in delivering the m^ and was laid off one week but I went to B. Co. 
general office and was told to come round in a few days. I came back and 
got a job running messages at $4. 50 a week. I was treated fairly well by the 
boss because he was only a boy himself. There was about 10 boys worked 
with me in B. The boys there understood that to woik too fast was to put 
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more work on themselves. The way they had things airanged was certainly 
good. The boys aU sat on the bench and when enough mail had accumulated 
the first boy at the end of the bench would take the mail and sort it out and 
ddiver it. When he came back he would take the last seat at the end of the 
bench. When enough mail had accumulated the second boy would go out. 
They all took turns. Conditions were good. The hours were from 8 to 5, 
45 minutes for dinner. I was transferred from one department to another, 
then transferred to the plant. In the plant conditions were fairly good but 
you get abused now and then, and then I ran messages and carried hams horn 
the Ham House to the Retail Market. I received $5. 50 a week in the Ham 
House. 

From there I went back to the general office at $6 per week. I worked in 
B. a year and a half. I asked the boss for a raise; he wouldn't give it to me so 
I quit. From there I went to C. and Company's Plant at $6. 50. Ten houis 
a day 60 hours a week and J hr. for dinner. I worked there about 7 months. 
Sanitary conditions were bad. Boss treated me good. I quit there and went 
down town to work for the D. Switchboard and Supply Co. They have a 
systemof piecework, that is you get paid for every hundred articlesyouget out. 

For a few weeks you get day work and piece work. You are supposed 
to make ti . 40 a day for 9 houra; after you are on to the work they cut you 
off on day work and you get paid for piece work only. I worked with an 
automatic screw driver. The most I ever made was 15 cents an hour. You 
bad to go after your own materials and run messages viach took up a few 
hours of your time and never get paid for it. 

I wodted there for two months. The bogs there was the meanest boss I 
ever had. I quit because of the low pay. From there I went to the E. Fumace 
Co. at (7 per week papering pipes. Boss always hollered at you. This was 
a union shop but it didn't benefit the boys, it only benefited the men. Sanitary 
conditions were bad, too much dust. 

One day I was sent out to deliver some package. The distance being 
very far it took me about two hours. When I got back I went to dinner. I 
ate my dinner in about fifteen minutes and the boss wanted to work me the 
rest of my dinner hour. I told him I had } of an hour coming and he said 
that if I thought that I could take two hours on the street and take an hour 
for dinner besides I mi^t as well quit. So I did. I worked there for a month. 

From there I went back to A. at |i . 50 per day. I was doing light work 
there which was nailing. The boss wanted me to do heavy work which I 
couldn't do, ao he fired me. I worked there 3 days. 

I have nothing personal against the boss. The boss has his troubles too. 
At times the boss is required to do things that he does not like to do. The 
boss is getting paid to keep wages as low as possible so as to make more profit 
for the company. 

I am not strong and only fitted for light work. I like to work around 
machinery. I would like to go to a higher school and learn a trade complete. 
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Since I worked I made $730. so for 1 years and 8 mouths. Of couise I went 
tbiDugh a good deal, but there are boys that are worse off than I am but 
what I wBit through is bad enough. 

APPENDIX B 

The literature of industrial education is extensive and growing. 
The pubhcatiotts of the National Sodety for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education are of prime importance. The annual reports 
of the Natioiial Education Association are well known. In Dean, 
The Worker and the State, and in Bloom£eId, Vocational Guidanu, 
are lists of the chief contributions to the related problems of 
vocational training and vocational guidance. Adams and Summer, 
Labor Problems, chap, xi, contains a selected bibliography. 
G. S. Hall, Educational Problems, Vol. I, pp. 675-76, gives material 
bearing on the vocational training of girls. The United States 
census reports of 1905, the recent studies of women and child 
wage-earners made by the Federal Bureau of Labor, the rqmrt 
of the Commissioner of Labor for 1910, the publications of state 
departments of labor and industrial statistics, and consular reports 
treating of technical education in foreign countries are also valuable. 

For the local situation, in addition to the data on Chicago 
found in census and school reports', the following are pertinent: 
r^wrts of the Illinois free employment ofiEices; reports of the 
school census, and other material prepared by the compulsory 
education department of Chicago; the statistics dealing with 
Chicago in Ayres, Laggards in Our Schools; booklets on Industrial 
and Commercial Education and Educational Opportunities in Chicago 
published by the Chicago Association of Commerce; the study of 
working-boys in Chicago by Mr. I. M. Ristine, already summarized; 
the Report of the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy on 
Finding En^loyment for Children who Leave the Grade Schools to 
go to Work; and the report of Mr. Ernest Wreidt to the City Club 
of Chicago. The latter investigation brings together the stand- 
points of employer, employee, school, and the general public, and 
offers such recommendations as the present circumstances warrant. 



